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Photography 
contest winners 


Send us your best shot! 
2008 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2008 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2009 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Categories 


OUVEWID NHOF 


Rules: 


* Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. Images of domestic animals 
(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 

* Images must be taken within the state 
of Florida. 

: All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Aug. 1, 2008. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 

+ Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 

+ Photographs previously submitted 
to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 

+ One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 

+ All entries will be judged by Florida 
Wildlife Magazine staff and other 
employees of the FWC. The decisions 
of the judges are final. 

+ The judges reserve the right to 
decide whether entries in a category 
merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

+ Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 


Prizes 


Entry Procedures: 
+ No more than 20 entries will be accepted 


from a single entrant. 


+ Entries must be accompanied with a self- 


addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 


material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


+ Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 


must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www.F loridaWildlifeMagazine.com) 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 

Mailing address 

Telephone number, with area code 
E-mail address 

Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 

When photo was taken 

Camera model 


Mail entries to: 

Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 
620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than 
birds, pictured in a Florida habitat. This includes 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, insects and fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

¢ Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida's 
recreational opportunities. 


Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $125. 
Second prize winners will receive $100. 

Third place winners will receive $75. 


Awards of Merit may be given. Winners will receive $50. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 
Prints. Approximately 8”x10” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 5°x7” or 
smaller will not judged. 
Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD. A letter-sized 
color print or laser copy of each digital 
image should be included for tracking 
purposes. Images on CD will be judged, 
not the laser image. 


* The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the 
back of each print or on the CD. 

The photographer’s name or other 
information may not appear on the front 
of any print. 

* Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


+ Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2009. 

+ Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Director's Message 


We must not let Florida slip away 


Kenneth D. Haddad 


Executive Director 
Florida Fish 

and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


“Florida is like no other 
place on earth. Our goal 

is to ensure that Florida’s 
wildlife survives and thrives 
for future generations 

of Florida residents and 
visitors.” So reads the mission statement for 
the Wildlife Foundation of Florida. Those 
are more than pretty words. They reflect an 
extremely lofty goal that encompasses all 
the people and all the other living things 
that compose Florida, now and forever. 

The foundation is not a governmental 
agency. It is a non-profit organization, 
created by the Florida Legislature to 
support the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s research and 
management of fish and wildlife. It relies 
on contributions from the people, 
organizations and businesses that see the 
magnificence in the natural heritage we 
have here and believe, “We must not let 
this slip away, because it doesn’t belong just 
to us; there are yet-unborn generations who 
own it as well.” 

By supporting the foundation, residents 
and visitors can help fund the resources 
it takes to live up to that goal. It takes 
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habitat conservation, fish and wildlife 
management and research, and it takes an 
informed and motivated public to maintain 
and nurture Florida’s unique fish and wildlife 
communities. 

When you make a contribution to the 
foundation, you can require that it goes to 
the specific projects or species you care about 
most. You can remain anonymous if you 
wish, and your contribution still will be 
tax-deductible. 

Corporations and individuals can make 
contributions to the foundation by mailing 
in the printable donation form — available at 
wildlifefoundationofflorida.com — with a check 
or by making a secure online donation. 

The foundation offers a variety of 
planned-giving options, including charitable 
gift annuities and the donation of appreciated 
property or other assets. Through these 
options, potential donors can get the most 
from tax benefits and even generate extra 
income for retirement, elder care and other 
needs. They can add special meaning to a gift 
by honoring a friend or loved one. 

Many companies will match their 
employees’ contributions to organizations 
such as the foundation. Your company’s 
human resources department is the place 
to check on that. 

The important thing is that once you 
make a contribution to the foundation, you 
can take pride in seeing the fish and wildlife 
that share Florida with us, knowing you had 
a part in making it possible for those living 
creatures to be there. 

Those of us who live here and love this 
state share a common identity in that we 
are driven by a spirit that tells us, “We want 
to be in Florida — a place like no other place 
on earth.” 

Let’s band together and preserve that 
spirit and the unique features that make 
Florida what it is, including the ecological 
systems that exist here, unmatched anywhere 
else in the world. 

If you share that spirit, and if you can, 

I hope you will help support the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida. Visit the Web site 
to learn more. 
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In memoriam 


Investigator Michelle Lawless 


By Carol Pratt 


Officer Michelle Lawless loved the Everglades. She is pictured here giving Capt. Carl Schultz, of the U.S. Coast Guard, a tour. 


She was petite, but she lived 
life large. 

This well-respected officer 
died on Oct. 27. Her all-terrain 
vehicle collided with a gate 
during a routine patrol in the 
Rotenberger Wildlife Management 
Area in Palm Beach County. 
Lawless was 47 years old. She 
died while doing what she loved 
best, at a job which allowed her to 
live life large. 

At 4 feet 11 inches tall, 
one might assume Officer Michelle 
Lawless was a pushover — but 
she wasn’t. 

Lawless’ law enforcement 
career with the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
began on May 25, 2003. She 
did well in the law enforcement 
academy and held a black belt in 
karate, but it wasn’t her training 


that made her powerful — it was 
her maturity and her easy- 
going, understanding way. She 
disarmed people with her humor, 
intelligence and broad smile. 

Lawless spent most of her 
time in the Everglades or wildlife 
management areas searching 
for poachers, trespassers or 
people fishing or hunting without 
licenses. She was good at her 
job. Though Lawless wrote many 
citations, she had a way about 
her that left the people she cited 
feeling respect for her and the 
agency she worked for. 

Officer Scott Caske was close 
to Lawless and worked with 
her for four years. He describes 
Lawless as fair, but people on the 
wrong side of the law received 
only one warning. 

“She cared about the 


environment,” Caske said. “She 
loved wildlife and the outdoors.” 
Her love of the outdoors was 
reflected not only in the type 
of work she did, but in her off- 
time as well. She scuba-dived, 
snorkeled and went on weeklong 
hiking and mountain biking trips. 
“She was an excellent wood- 
worker,” Caske said. Lawless’ 
skills impressed her coworkers 
when she and Caske volunteered 
to replace a 40-foot boardwalk 
to a dock where they kept their 
patrol boats. Working side-by-side, 
they completed this project in two 
days. She was the kind of person 
who did what needed to be done. 
Caske, like many others, 
thinks about Lawless every day. 
Those who knew her miss her. 
Those who didn’t know her, wish 
they had. 


Article and photographs 
by Doug Alderson 


— 


“T’ve been down the Slave Canal 
at least 20 times,” exclaimed my 
paddling partner, Georgia, “and 
Tve never been lost like this.” 

Such exclamations are com- 
monplace when dealing with the 
hard-to-find North Florida water- 
way 30 miles east of Tallahassee. 

The Slave Canal, built in 
the 1850s by African-American 
slaves to connect the Wacissa and 
Lower Aucilla rivers, is famous 
for its wild beauty and for its 
challenges. In low water, numer- 
ous limestone rocks and logs 
inhibit passage. In high water, 
several side channels along the 
lower Wacissa divert the flow 
and can invite unwary paddlers 
to take a wrong fork. The result 
is a tangle of downed trees and 
branches and even more choices 
for side channels. The rugged 
maze only gets worse. That was 
the situation during my trip with 
Georgia. We stood on a muddy 
shore while our other paddling 
companion, Micheal, scouted a 
side channel on foot. 

“It looks like it opens up,” he 
announced upon his return. “We 
should try that one.” 

We entered the channel and 
met with the same result — more 
snags, some nearly impossible 
to navigate through, even while 
wading and pulling our boats. 


“This can’t be the way,” 
Georgia sighed, flicking spiders 
off her shirt and hat. “I don’t 
remember it ever being like this. 
This would be a great place for 
someone studying arachnids.” 

“Ow!” I yelped. “One just 
bit me.” 

I had just rested my arm on 
my kayak when I received the jolt 
on my elbow. The black creature 
crawled away. I only prayed it 
wasn’t too venomous. 

Even with the confusion, 
we paused to admire centuries- 
old cypresses and other large 
hardwoods such as swamp 


Above: Cyndi Hunt paddles though wild rice on the lower Wacissa. Top right: Carlos 
Alvarez maneuvers down small shoals in the Slave Canal. Facing page: A serene 
stretch of the Slave Canal. 


maple and bay. A tangle of 
climbing vines gave some trees 
the appearance of a green leafy 
cascade. The water was cool 

and clear, most of it having 
originated from the Wacissa’s 15 
upriver springs. Mullet darted 
away like miniature torpedoes. 
We saw several alligators. This 
was as wild as anything Florida 
has to offer, a true bush-paddler’s 
paradise. As an old saying 
suggests, it’s not the destination, 
but the getting there that counts. 

In late spring, the area’s 
wildness prompts some paddlers 
to avoid it. Alligator mating 
season is in April and May, and 
yellow flies can be pesky. 

We backtracked to the main 
river channel near Goose Pasture 
and carefully tried again to 
determine the correct path to the 
Slave Canal. 

“The canal entrance is just 
past a big cypress and a wood 
duck box,” said Micheal, “and the 
river widens at that point.” 

“And I heard the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission (FWC) recently put up a 
sign pointing the way,” I added. 

Most of the river corridor was 
purchased by the state in 2000 
and 2003 and added to the nearly 
50,000-acre Aucilla Wildlife 
Management Area. The Wacissa 
River, including the Slave 
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Canal, was designated a Florida 
Canoe Trail by the governor and 
Cabinet in 1970. It is now one 
of 40 legislatively designated 
Florida paddling trails. 

We raced downstream in the 
swift current. 

“This looks very familiar,” 
Georgia said. “I think we’re on 
the right track.” 

We spotted red plastic 
flagging tied to overhanging 
branches, but we had seen simi- 
lar flagging along some of the 
other channels, so it didn’t help. 
Everything seemed to be going 
smoothly, however. Bright red 
cardinal flowers and purple- 
flowered pickerel weed lined 
parts of the comparatively wide 
waterway — more than 50 feet 
across in some places — and we 


spotted the occasional white blos- 


soms of duck potato and swamp 
lily. Tiger swallowtail butterflies 
added movement and more color. 

Just when it seemed the rest 
of our trip would go smoothly, 
we reached a vegetative wall of 
wild rice so thick it appeared 
impenetrable. 


“This is weird,” Georgia said. 
“We did this trip in April and 
this wasn’t here. How could it 
grow up that quickly? We must 
be in the wrong place.” 

We again backtracked, 
explored other side channels, 
and finally decided to retreat 
to Goose Pasture as time was 
running out. After all, we did 
have other things to do aside 
from paddling. 

“T am humbled by the water’s 
flow and nature’s changes,” 
Georgia concluded. 

“At least the clouds have kept 
the weather cool,” said Micheal 
optimistically. “If we had to 
spend the night out there, it 
wouldn’t be that bad.” 

In past years, several 
paddlers have spent the night 
looking for the Slave Canal. 
Before the sign was posted, 
many overshot the entrance and 
ended up in the Aucilla River, 
paddling until they literally ran 
out of river. The river swirls 
underground in a huge sinkhole. 
It’s commonplace for the Aucilla. 
From its origin near Boston, Ga., 
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the Aucilla plays a disappearing 
act several times before rising for 
the last time at Nutall Rise, just 
above U.S. 98 and less than six 
miles from the Gulf, not far from 
the terminus of the Slave Canal. 

Friends of my parents missed 
the Slave Canal entrance several 
years ago. By the time they 
realized their error and ended up 
in the disappearing Aucilla, the 
sun was low, and it was too late 
to paddle upstream back to their 
launch spot at Goose Pasture. 
They quickly learned a canoe 
makes a poor bed. 

I have successfully paddled 
the Slave Canal on other trips 
and did so with a GPS only five 
days after this failed attempt. 

A navigable channel does exist 
through the wild rice expanse. 
I had to push through the first 
line of rustling rice sheaves to 
see it, and then the channel 
was obvious the rest of the way. 
The Wacissa doesn’t reveal its 
passages easily, especially in 
summertime. 

Once on the canal, the lush 
swampy wilderness and occa- 


sional sightings of wading birds, 
bright-colored warblers, alliga- 
tors, wild turkeys and deer make 
for an enjoyable trip. It’s possible 
to forget this lush waterway was 
built by human hands with shoy- 
els and pick axes until seeing 
stacks of moss-covered limestone 
rocks and boulders lining the 
canal. It is an eerie reminder of 
a time when slaves were forced 
to labor in wet humid conditions, 
fighting bugs and malaria, and 
contending with all sorts of mis- 
ery. Nature has almost erased 
signs of that toil. Almost. 

The canal was built in an 
attempt to open a shipping chan- 
nel for cotton, tobacco and other 
goods, during a period of canal 
fever, spawned by completion of 
the Erie Canal in 1825. But the 
Slave Canal’s full potential was 
never realized. It wasn’t deep 
enough, and railroads were soon 
established in the region. Today, 
mostly nature-loving paddlers 
enjoy the fruits of that early 
labor, along with Gulf-spawned 
striped mullet. 

A couple of years ago, the 
FWC, as part of a statewide 
effort towards racial sensitivity 
in regards to geographic names, 
proposed renaming the waterway 
“Cotton Run Canal.” The Jef- 
ferson County Commission and 
several individuals familiar with 
the canal, including African- 
American leaders, opposed the 
name change. In January of 
2006, the U.S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names agreed with the 
opponents, citing a lack of local 
support for the change. The Slave 
Canal remains the official name, 
serving to remind visitors of the 
men who built this sometimes- 
paradisiacal waterway. 

Appropriately perhaps, the 
Slave Canal is not an easy water- 
way to navigate. The entire trip 
from Goose Pasture on the lower 
Wacissa to Nutall Rise on the 
Aucilla near U.S. 98 is only five 
miles, but it can take four to five 
hours, sometimes longer. If the 


water level is low, kayaks scrape 
limestone rocks and shoals in 
several places. Snags are numer- 
ous at any water level, and it 
takes skill and coordination to 
pull boats over huge logs without 
slipping and getting wet. The 
most challenging part is near 
the bottom where tidal influence 
is evident. At low tide, rocks are 
covered with dark mud, anda 
long shoals area is too shallow to 
paddle. Paddlers must carefully 
pull their boats through the un- 
inviting slippery goo. Snags are 
easy, compared to that mess. 

But the wildness of this 
“beautiful scar,” as one writer 
described it, and the sheer 
remoteness of the area, will 
continue to lure adventuresome 
paddlers down the Slave Canal... 
assuming they can find it! 

To learn more about the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management 
Area, visit MyFWC.com/REC- 
REATION/aucilla/default.asp. 
For more information about the 
Wacissa River paddling trail and 
to view a map, visit www.dep. 
state.fl.us/gwt/guide/regions/pan- 
handleeast/trails/wacissa.htm. -W 


Doug Alderson is the author of three 
books and numerous magazine 
articles. To learn more about his 
work, visit www.dougalderson.net. 


From top: Swamp lilies; a pipevine swallowtail and spicebush swallowtail butterfly on 
a pickerelweed blossom; Georgia Ackerman ponders the best route down the Slave 
Canal. Facing page: A rocky section of the lower Wacissa. 
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News & Notes 


Panther spotted in Naples neighborhood 
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Florida panther experts guess that neighborhood dogs 
probably chased the young, male cat up in a tree in Naples’ 
Golden Gate Estates neighborhood. The panther later 
jumped down on its own. 


A young, male Florida panther wound up in a tree the morn- 
ing of Oct. 30 in a residential area in Naples and was likely 
chased there by neighborhood dogs, according to the FWC. 

Shortly after 8:30 a.m., FWC panther biologists and 
officers responded to 140 27th St. S.W. and confirmed the 
animal was a Florida panther, an endangered species rarely 
seen in populated areas. The cat jumped from the pine tree 
at 11:15 a.m. and ran east, then jumped a fence to the 
north and headed to a wooded area nearby. 

“Sometimes wild animals wander into human territory. 
Usually, they figure out pretty quickly they aren’t where 
they are supposed to be and return on their own to more- 
appropriate habitat,” said Darrell Land, FWC panther 
biologist. “This panther never posed a threat to people and 
was not acting aggressively. It acted like a scared animal 
that was out of its element.” 

For more information on the Florida panther, visit 
MyFWC.com/panther. 


Get outdoors, and get active 


Step Up, Florida-On Our Way to Healthy Living! is a statewide 
campaign which promotes physical activity and healthy 
lifestyles for Floridians of all abilities throughout the month of 
February. All 67 counties in the state, through partnerships 
with county health departments, community organizations, 
and agencies like FWC, participate in this statewide 
celebration of active, healthy lifestyles. 

Florida has many wonderful recreation destinations 
and opportunities to offer. Visit www.doh.state.fl.us/Family/ 
Chronicdisease/walk_index.html for listings of ‘Step Up 
Florida’ activities in your area. Visit MyFWC.com/recreation 
for a multitude of recreation opportunities on FWC lands. Get 
outdoors, and get active! 
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Lake Seminole plays host to bass study 


Seven thousand hatchery-reared largemouth bass, 
implanted with coded wire tags, were stocked in Pinellas 
County’s Lake Seminole on Oct. 23. The 700-acre lake is 
playing host to a unique research project that will compare 
growth and survivability rates of stocked bass with those of 
wild largemouths. 

“The ultimate goal of the study is to improve the surviv- 
al rate of hatchery-reared largemouth bass, while enhancing 
the lake’s fishery,” said Bill Pouder, FWC fisheries biologist. 
“Our studies indicate Lake Seminole has a huge forage base 
capable of supporting a much larger bass population.” 

The FWC and the University of Florida (UF) have 
teamed up for the research project. FWC biologists will 
be sampling the lake and measuring growth rates at 
predetermined intervals of seven days, 30 days, 60 days 
and 90 days after the fish are stocked. A special wand that 
can detect the tiny, metal tags will be used to separate 
stocked bass from wild ones. 

Bass for the study were produced at the FWC’s 
Florida Bass Conservation Center, Richloam Fish Hatchery 
in Webster. The 7,000 fish average 6 inches in length. 

f These fish are the same 
genetic strain of Florida 
largemouth bass found locally, 
which also should aid in 
improving survival. 

Historically, largemouth 
bass have been cultured to 
fingerling sizes and stocked 
when they reach about 1.5 
inches in length. Stocking 

larger fish will enable them to feed on the high abundance 
of prey in the lake, which should increase survival. Because 
of fast growth rates of these bass, stocked fish should be of 
harvestable size - about 14 inches - by next year. 

In spite of the advantages of stocking larger bass, pro- 
ducing them for stocking poses significant challenges. In the 
mid-1990s, FWC fish hatcheries developed techniques to 
train fingerling bass to eat commercial feeds. Unfortunately, 
there were no commercial diets available that met the 
specific nutritional needs of warm-water largemouths. The 
FWC enlisted the help of Dr. Paul Cardeilhac with the UF 
College of Veterinary Medicine to develop a specific diet for 
hatchery-raised Florida largemouth bass. 

Diet formulations and research trials began in the 
spring of 2001 at the Richloam hatchery. Large groups of 
study fish are now fed new formulations based on results 
of studies from previous years. This nutritional work with 
largemouth bass represents the only work of its kind and 
may ultimately be utilized at warm-water fish hatcheries 
throughout the United States. 


ae <3 
Largemouth bass being 
microwire tagged. 


Missing Georgia boaters, dog rescued from Gulf 


The FWC rescued three missing 
boaters and their dog around 3 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 31. 

The vessel, a 19-foot boat named 
Snowbird, had been reported missing 
when the boaters did not return after 
setting out for a fishing trip Sunday 
evening. 

William J. Wetherington, 42, 
of Atlanta; his mother, Vannie 
Wetherington, 70, of Valdosta; and 
Kelly Trezek, 41, of Marietta, along 
with “Pugsley,” were located and 
rescued. The search for the boaters 
began Tuesday evening, when they 
were reported overdue, according to 
FWC officials. 

The FWC, U.S. 
Coast Guard (USCG) 
and the Taylor County 
Sheriff's Office 
searched the area until 
midnight Tuesday. The 
weather had deteriorat- 
ed in the Gulf and the 
seas were rough. The 
search resumed at first 
light Wednesday. 

Lt. Ken Mazzeo, 
captain of the FWC’s 
Guardian, a 45-foot 
offshore patrol vessel 
stationed at Crystal 
River, said, “I plotted a 
search starting point 
at about 35 miles 
offshore. While we were en route to 
the area, FWC pilot Frank Utermohlen 
located the vessel 32 miles offshore 
from Steinhatchee.” 

The Guardian was 12 miles from 
that location. 

“We approached the vessel and 
saw three people and a dog on board. 
The two women appeared to be okay, 
however, the man needed medical 
attention,” Mazzeo said. “We rescued 
everyone and secured them inside 
the Guardian. | requested a Coast 
Guard airlift to get Mr. Wetherington to 
medical help.” 
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A USCG helicopter lowers a rescue basket to 
the Guardian, during a training exercise. 


The USCG helicopter’s estimated 
time of arrival wasn’t known, so the 
Guardian continued on to Keaton 
Beach. Mazzeo knew he couldn’t get 
the large FWC boat into the channel 
there, so he also requested emergency 
medical personnel be loaded ona 
smaller vessel to meet the Guardian 
once they got closer to shore. 

“By the time the helicopter got 
there, we were only 2 miles from shore, 
so we decided not to transfer Mr. 
Wetherington to the aircraft. We met up 
with EMS personnel, and they were able 
to stabilize the patient while he was still 
aboard the Guardian,” Mazzeo said. 


Wetherington was then put aboard 
a smaller FWC patrol vessel and taken 
to a waiting ambulance. Trezek, Mrs. 
Wetherington and Pugsley were put 
aboard another FWC patrol vessel. 

“Everyone on board was ecstatic to 
see us. After spending three nights out 
on the Gulf, | can certainly understand 
why,” Mazzeo said. “And Pugsley was 
cool, too. He didn’t seem to be suffering 
any ill effects whatsoever. Best of all, he 
was ‘boat-broken.’” 

FWC Lt. Bruce Cooper, incident 
commander during the search, said, 
“When Pugsley was transferred to my 


the deck of an FWC patrol boat, 


boat with the two women, he buried 
his head in my chest and wouldn't look 
up. He was glad it was over. | carried 
him the rest of the way back to shore.” 

FWC officials state it appears 
the vessel's engine failed and had 
an improper anchor for the prevailing 
conditions. The boaters had drifted for 
several days. In addition, their flares 
did not work, their handheld-VHF had 
dead batteries, and their cell phone 
wasn't receiving a signal. 

“The best safety tip | can give is 
to make sure you have all the proper, 
functioning equipment aboard, even if 
you're only going out for a short time. 
These folks were just 
going out fishing for 
a few hours and fully 
intended on coming 
back to shore Sunday 
evening. But they 
ended up spend- 
ing three nights out 
there,” Mazzeo said. 
“This story has a 
happy ending, and |’m 
glad we found every- 
one when we did.” 

Cooper said, 
“Mrs. Wetherington 
told me during the 
ride back that their 
boat had started 
taking on water 30 
minutes prior to our 
aircraft locating them. She said they 
wouldn't have made it if the boat had 
gone down.” 

The teamwork among FWC, Taylor 
County Sheriff’s Office and the USCG 
made this a successful rescue, Cooper 
said. 

“Sea and weather conditions were 
extremely rough and hampered our 
local FWC assets’ search abilities from 
going too far offshore,” Cooper said. 
“With the addition of the aircraft, the 
Guardian and the FWC's intermediate 
class 32-foot Fincat, our capabilities 
were greatly improved.” 
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News & Notes 


Hickory Mound improvements highlight partnership between FWC and Ducks Unlimited 


The red-breasted merganser prefers salt water more than 
the other two species of mergansers and may be found in the 
ocean, rivers and large lakes. 


The improvements to the Hickory Mound Impoundment were 
officially recognized Oct. 16 when members of the FWC and 
Ducks Unlimited unveiled a sign at the area commemorating 
the project’s partnerships. 

The project was an upgrade of the impoundment dike and 
water control structures. 

“The reconstruction of the impoundment dike was 
designed to allow this structure to withstand a 50-year storm 
event by drastically reducing the number of breaches that 
have occurred in the past,” explained David Nicholson, district 


biologist at the FWC Big Bend Field Office in Perry. 

“These upgrades also give biologists better control over 
the flow of water into and out of the impoundment, allowing 
FWC staff to better manage waterfowl and other wildlife spe- 
cies. This increased management ability will produce higher 
quality recreational opportunities,” Nicholson explained. 

This project was funded by FWC, Ducks Unlimited, 
Taylor County and grants received from the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation and through the North American 
Wetlands Conservation Act, Nicholson said. 

Nicholson gave a brief history of the impoundment 
during the ceremony. 

“It was constructed in 1968 as a joint venture between 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, the landowner at the time, 
and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC), currently the FWC,” Nicholson said. 

The primary goals were to enhance waterfowl habitat 
and waterfowl hunting opportunities. The impoundment also 
provides many other recreational opportunities, including 
crabbing, fishing and bird-watching. 

“Even though the upgrades to the impoundment have 
not been tested by tropical systems, we feel this project is 
a success. Vandalism has been minimal, and the new water 
control structures are operating efficiently,” Nicholson said. 
“This is a great resource for the visitors and residents of 
Taylor County.” 


Volunteers are invited to “Count for Fun, Count for the Future!” 


Millions of novice and accomplished bird watchers can make 
their fascination with nature add up for science and for the 
future during the Great Backyard Bird Count, led by Audubon 
and the Cornell Lab of Ornithology. During Presidents’ Day 
weekend, February 15-18, 2008, anyone can count birds from 
wherever they are. These reports create an exciting real-time 
picture of where the birds are across the continent and con- 
tribute valuable information for science and conservation. 

People of all ages and experience levels are invited to 
take part and count the highest number of each species they 
see during at least 15 minutes on one or more of the count 
days. Then they enter their tallies on the Great Backyard Bird 
Count Web site at www.birdcount.org. 

The Web site provides helpful hints for identifying birds. 
Participants can compare results from their town or region 
with others, as checklists pour in from throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. They can also view bird photos taken by participants 
during the count and send in their own digital images for the 
online photo gallery and contest. 

In 2007, Great Backyard Bird Count participants made 
history, breaking records for the number of birds reported, 
and the number of checklists. Participants sent in 81,203 
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checklists, tallying 11,082,387 birds of 613 species. 

Already, the count results show how the numbers 
of some bird species have changed in recent years, such as a 
decline in northern pintails and an increase in 
hooded mergansers. 

For more information on how to participate, including 
identification tips, photos, bird sounds, maps and information 
on over 500 bird species, visit www.birdcount.org. 


Eastern towhees 
are most often 
found in pine 
flatwoods, 
overgrown fields, 
woodland edges 
and residential 
areas with suitable 
groundcover. 

They forage on 

the ground and 
consume a 

variety of plant and 
animal matter. 
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Mystery creature may be fox squirrel 


Speculation about a mystery creature in Baker County is 
running rampant. Stories run the gamut from an escaped ape 
to a juvenile “big foot,” according to media reports. 

However, officials with the FWC said there may be 
another explanation - an orange phase fox squirrel. 

FWC Officer Ken Holmes, the investigator on the mystery 
creature case, said the animal in question is not behaving like 
a primate, especially with all the nocturnal activity. 

The first sighting of the mystery creature occurred at 
the end of October. A homeowner reported hearing and 
seeing something in a tree behind his house. Holmes went 
to investigate. Although the investigator acknowledges that 
there was something about 100 feet up in a pine tree ina 
nest-like structure, he was unable to identify it. 

“I’m not discounting anything. However, this creature, 
whatever it may be, simply isn’t acting like a primate (ape),” 
Holmes said. 

The next sighting was reported the following Wednesday 
when a homeowner reported hearing his dogs bark and a 
shadowy figure running across the roof of his dogs’ kennel 
late that night. The homeowner didn’t get a good look at the 
creature since it was dark. 

On Thursday, Holmes went to the site and set up a 
culvert trap, baiting it with bananas and apples, which had 
been donated by KC’s Produce in Lake City. 

“The trap was still empty Friday morning,” Holmes said. 
“However, the story attracted quite a crowd to the area, so 
the animal may have been simply avoiding the people.” 

Holmes continues to monitor the situation. 

“The possibility that it may be a fox squirrel is a good 
one,” Holmes said. 

Holmes speculates that if the trap catches any wildlife, it 
will be of the native variety. 

Fox squirrels 

are the largest 
species of tree 
squirrel. They 
have distinct 
color phases, 
ranging from 
reddish-brown to 
pale-grey backs 
and red to yellow- 
orange bellies. 
These animals 
can be about 2 
feet in length 
when measuring 
the tail and body. 
They have broad 
tails, coarse, 
Srizzled fur and 
short ears. 


Snail project delivers fast-food relief to 
endangered snail kite 


The South Florida Water Management District is supporting 
innovative research to learn if native apple snails can be 
cultured in large enough numbers to help replenish them in 
the wild. The snails are the primary food source for Florida’s 
endangered snail kite. 

The district-funded project is showing signs of early 
success with the first batch of captive-raised snails already 
producing fertilized eggs and hatchlings at Harbor Branch 
Oceanographic Institute in Fort Pierce. The $100,000 study 
is being conducted by institute scientists who specialize in 
mollusk development and aquaculture. 

Apple snail populations are at risk from the extended 
water shortage, making it more difficult for snail kites to find 
regular meals in Lake Okeechobee and the Everglades. 

Depending on water levels, scientists hope to be able 
to release some of the captive-raised snails this spring into 
Lake Okeechobee, Lake Istokpoga or Everglades wetlands. 

The snails typically lay their eggs on vegetation above 
the water line, but snail hatchlings must drop into the water 
to survive. The freshwater marshes at the lake’s edge are 
now too dry for the hatchlings, and Lake Okeechobee’s water 
level remains more than 5 feet below normal. 

With brown shells serving as perfectly crafted 
camouflage, apple snails are hard to spot in the dark, marshy 
habitat where they spend most of their lives below the 
waterline. Despite the challenge, snail kites are experts at 
swooping low over the water to pluck the snails out of the 
dark waters. These crow-sized birds of prey have a hooked 
bill designed to pull the snails from their shells. A snail kite 
eats an average of 2.5 apple snails an hour when feeding. 

More than 3,000 snails are being raised, with scientists 
exploring the best way to raise them in captivity for eventual 
release in the wild. Long-term study will include the survival 
and reproduction rates of captive snails that have been 
introduced to the wild, and how best to establish a breeding 
stock of snails. 
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Anglers’ Legacy reaches 
20,000 pledge milestone 


The Recreational Boating & Fishing 
Foundation (RBFF) announced in 
November that 20,000 anglers 
nationwide have taken the Anglers’ 
Legacy Pledge. These Anglers’ Legacy 
ambassadors, who are introduc- 

ing new participants to the sport of 
fishing, are also giving back to the 
industry and resource. 

“lam thrilled about the success 
of the Anglers’ Legacy Program 
so far,” said RBFF President and 
CEO Frank Peterson. “It is a true 
testament to the dedication and 
commitment of our ambassadors and 
Anglers’ Legacy Program partners. 
We could not have reached this 
milestone without them.” 

Research conducted by RBFF 
revealed that on average, an 
ambassador takes more than four 
people fishing a year and generates 
an initial $120 in fishing tackle and 
equipment sales, $166 in boating 
supplies and accessories and 
purchases 3.2 fishing licenses. 

“At 20,000 pledges, this means 
the program may have generated 
$5.7 million for the boating and fish- 
ing industries and 64,000 new fishing 
licenses for states,” said Peterson. 

Launched in May 2006, Anglers’ 
Legacy aims to collect 50,000 
pledges by March 2008. Through 
media coverage, industry partners 
and pro-staff and celebrity angler 
involvement, the program asks avid 
anglers to share their passion for 
fishing and to visit AnglersLegacy. 
org, where they’re asked to “Take the 
Pledge” - promising to take one new 
person fishing each year. 

RBFF is a nonprofit organization 
established to increase participation 
in recreational angling and boating. 
RBFF helps people discover, share 
and protect the legacy of boating and 
fishing through national outreach pro- 
grams, including the Take Me Fishing 
Campaign and Anglers’ Legacy. 


News & Notes 


FWC confiscates six big cats in Inverness 


FWC officials confiscated five tigers 
and a lion from a big-cat facility in 
Inverness on Nov. 9. 

FWC Investigator Ken Holmes said 
the cats were removed from a facility 
owned by Susan Mackay. 

Because of continual violations 
at the facility, 
the FWC sent 
Mackay a 
notice of intent 
to revoke her 
license on 
Aug. 23. 

Warnings 
to the facility 
began in August 
2005, when 
an inspection 
revealed two cages were too small 
for the animals. Some of the cages 
had standing water, and two were 
completely flooded. 

After multiple inspections, 
citations and court orders during 2006, 
Holmes conducted another inspection 
on Feb. 20, 2007, and found all of the 
cages were unsanitary, and the big 
cats were thin. No law enforcement 
action was taken at the time, but 
Holmes recommended revocation and/ 
or non-renewal of Mackay’s captive 
wildlife license. 

On May 29, Holmes and three 
officials with the USDA inspected 
Mackay’s facility. All the big cats were 
very thin, and the inspectors were 
particularly concerned about a male 
white tiger. The inspectors noted the 
facility was more sanitary than in 
previous inspections, but it still did not 
meet minimum regulatory standards. 

The USDA requested Holmes 
to assist in the seizure of one male 
tiger on June 29. Mackay had failed 
to comply with USDA regulations of 
veterinary care on the tiger. The male 
tiger was seized by the USDA and 
transported to Busch Gardens. 

Mackay received a notice of 
intent to revoke the facility’s license 
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on Aug. 23. It stipulated she had 90 
days to place her big cats at a lawful 
facility. She was advised she could 
request an administrative hearing, but 
did not respond. 

“On Nov. 9, we performed a 
welfare check on the animals. All the 
cats - a male 
orange tiger, four 
female white 
tigers anda 
female lion - 
were in poor 
health,” Holmes 
said. “The animals 
were in worse 
condition than 
on any previous 
inspection, and 
we estimated they were at half their 
normal body weight. Also, the cages 
were not cleaned, scrubbed or raked 
as required. 

“Based on the animals’ current 
poor condition, their immediate health 
needs, and Mackay’s persistent failure 
to provide proper care for the animals, 
the decision was made to seize the 
five tigers and the lion. Vernon Yates, 
from Wildlife Rescue and Rehab, Inc., 
was contacted. He has the experience 
and caging space to temporarily board 
the animals. He also had the transport 
equipment needed,” Holmes said. 

Yates transferred the big cats to 
his facility in Pinellas County. Yates 
reported that the cats were eating, 
but there were parasites visible in 
their feces. Yates’ veterinarian was 
scheduled to examine the animals and 
treat them as necessary, Holmes said. 

“The animals need to be brought 
to a healthy weight before they are 
transported to another location,” 
Holmes said. “We are asking that the 
animals be turned over to the FWC 
for permanent placement, and for Mr. 
Yates to be compensated for the cats’ 
transportation and boarding costs.” 

Charges are pending against 
Mackay. 


Slain officer’s memorial dedicated at Brooker Creek Preserve 


Twenty-three years after her 
brutal murder in northern 
Pinellas County, the life of 
wildlife officer Margaret 
E. “Peggy” Park still has a 
significant impact on family, 
friends and fellow officers. A 
polished stone marker, located 
only yards from where she lost 
her life, was dedicated to her 
memory on Oct. 8. 
— ; Located at Brooker Creek 
Presa the monument commemorates Park’s dedication 
and sacrifice to conservation. The marker was placed through 
the efforts of Pinellas County's Environmental Lands Division. 

Park’s family, friends, a representative from the 
governor's office, other government officials, law enforcement 
officers, fire and rescue personnel, and local land managers 
— some who knew her well - were in attendance. 

“My family and | are very moved, and we appreciate 


the efforts of all the people who have worked to create and 
dedicate a memorial to Peggy,” said Betsy Park, younger 
sister to Park. “Keeping her memory alive is of paramount 
importance to us.” 

Park, a Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
wildlife officer, was alone on routine patrol off Keystone 
Road on the night of Dec. 3, 1984. She discovered two men 
stealing copper wire from a power substation. Park confronted 
the two, who then knocked her to the ground and wrestled her 
service revolver from her. 

A detailed investigation into Park’s murder resulted in the 
men being caught, convicted and sent to prison. 

At the time of her funeral, Park’s ashes were scattered 
over a favorite spot she visited frequently: an eagle’s nest 
near the memorial site. She now keeps eternal watch over 
that which she loved so dearly. 

“She was a stellar officer - hardworking, dedicated and 
professional. She was missed at the time of her death over 
two decades ago, and she is still missed today,” said Col. Julie 
Jones, director of the Division of Law Enforcement for FWC. 


Dixie Plantation plays key role for red-cockaded ieee 


A 9,000-acre Jefferson County plantation is the first private 
property in Florida to enroll in the Safe Harbor Program for 
the red-cockaded woodpecker, according to FWC officials. 

Dixie Plantation becomes part of this national 
conservation program that provides landowners management 
flexibility, while ensuring a conservation benefit for 
endangered or threatened species found on their property. 

The Safe Harbor Program provides assurances that no 
additional regulatory restrictions will result if a landowner is 
able to increase woodpecker populations on his property. 

As a listed species, the red-cockaded woodpecker 
is protected by federal regulations under the Endangered 
Species Act, and many landowners are concerned about 
land-use restrictions they may be subject to if a listed species 
colonizes their property or the species’ numbers increase. 

“Participating landowners don’t have to fear that success 
in increasing the population of red-cockaded woodpeckers 
will add more regulatory restrictions that will limit the future 
use of their land,” said Jennifer Perkins, program coordinator. 

Last year, the FWC and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) launched Florida’s red-cockaded woodpecker Safe 
Harbor Program, the first statewide program of its kind for any 
species. This program provides the opportunity for FWC to 
partner with private landowners in recovering the species and 
builds critical conservation partnerships among landowners, 
the FWC and FWS. Florida was the seventh state to enter into 
a Safe Harbor Program for red-cockaded woodpeckers. 

The woodpeckers are about 8 inches in size and black 


FWC biologist Robin Boughton prepares a young ee 
cockaded woodpecker for translocation to another property. 
Using a net, biologists capture the birds from their cavities 
in live pine trees and move them to other areas to increase 
the likelihood of the species’ survival. 


and white in color. They make their nests in cavities they 
create in mature pine trees, making it the only southeastern 
bird that excavates cavities in living pines. Each family group 
needs at least 75 acres of open pine forest to forage. 

An estimated 97 percent of red-cockaded woodpecker 
habitat has been lost in the Southeast United States in 
the past 200 years as a result of logging, agriculture, 
development and fire suppression. 

For more information on the Safe Harbor Program, visit 
MyFWC.com/safeharbor. 
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A new look 


for an old favorite 


After 17 years, the manatee license plate is 
getting a face-lift. 


The manatee license plate was created 
to raise funds for manatee research 
and protection. Originally sponsored 
by the Save the Manatee Club, respon- 
sibility for the plate was shifted to the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) and the plate 

was enacted on March 6, 1990. To 
date, over 559,000 manatee license 
plates have been issued and nearly 
$34,000,000 has been collected. 

Revenue from sales of the manatee 
license plate are deposited into the 
Save the Manatee Trust Fund, which is 
managed by the FWC. The trust fund is 
a major source of funding for the State’s 
manatee-related research and conser- 
vation management activities. 

Once the most popular specialty 
license plate, the manatee license plate 
is currently the fifth most popular. In ad- 
dition to a decrease in sales, revenues 
into the Save the Manatee Trust Fund 
are not keeping pace with inflation. With 
the declining revenue and popularity of 
the license plate and the fact that the 
manatee license plate has not been re- 
designed since its creation in 1990, the 
FWC worked with Florida artist Nancy 


Blauers to redesign the license plate. 
After several years of hard work, the 
redesign of the manatee license plate 
is finally complete and the new plates 
are scheduled to be delivered to tax 
collector’s offices in late December. 


About the artist 


A native of the Connecticut shore, 
Blauers has a long-time love for the 
Maritime coast. She grew up sailing on 
Long Island Sound, with the wind, the 
waves and her fascination for wildlife 
serving as inspiration for her art. Her 
parents were greatly supportive of her 
artistic skills, which were discovered at a 
young age, and she was formally trained 
at the Frank Covino Academy of Art in 
Fairfield, Conn., and the prestigious 
School of Visual Arts in New York City, 
earning her BFA in Illustration in 1986. 
As she developed her skills, she 
saw a need to add her voice and talents 
to the conservation efforts of our world. 
“In creating my art, if | can inspire 
one person to see creatures, that they 
would normally never encounter in their 
day to day live, with awe and amaze- 
ment, | can hopefully influence them to 
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help make a positive difference in our 
natural world.” 

Nancy is skilled in many differ- 
ent mediums; she works most often in 
sculpting wood and resins. She also has 
a very strong background in painting 
people and animal portraits in oils. Her 
work has been displayed at numerous 
wildlife shows and galleries including 
the Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art Museum 
of Wasau Wis., and with the Society of 
Animal Artists. 

She is the Senior Artist with 
Margaritaville Merchandising, where she 
enjoys creating designs depicting “the 
Margaritaville lifestyle” for products such 
as dimensional sculptures, camp shirts 
and T-shirts for the Margaritaville stores. 

Nancy and her husband Greg live 
on their small farm in Geneva, Fla., 
where they enjoy their horses, and can 
be found on weekends scuba diving 
along the southeastern coast. She is 
currently developing a series of large 
oil paintings of reef fishes and corals 
inspired by her amazement of the un- 
dersea world and has just completed a 
portrait of manatees. For more informa- 
tion on Nancy’s work, contact her at 
BlauersArt@hotmail.com. FW 
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wi knowledge 


By Dean Morgan 


For a time, I was a security guard at a boat-building 
business. One night, the guard I relieved told me he’d 
seen an owl “as big as a chicken.” 

I would see the owl myself that night, and several 
nights thereafter, typically flying noiselessly out of 
the dark between the street lamp and pavement out 
front. I recognized the night flier as a barn owl. 

Like most owl species, this one had wings 
cushioned by soft feathers to silence its flight, making 


it an efficient hunter of keen-eared rodents. 

A beauty contest between owls might be difficult 
to judge, but the barn owl would definitely be a strong 
contender. Its light-tawny plumage is decorated with 
spots that look eerily like jewelry. 

If interrupted while dining on a rodent, the barn 
owl may give a raspy hiss, but for the most part, owls 
seem to have earned their reputation for wisdom 
simply by saying nothing. 
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Above: Wildlife rehabilitators raise hundreds of baby eastern 
screech-owls each year. Facing page: Young burrowing owls 
remain with their parents until they are about 12 weeks old. 
Previous page: During the day, burrowing owls are usually 
seen standing at the mouth of the burrow or on a nearby post. 


Barn owls sometimes reside in the traditional 
hollow tree. As the name suggests, though, when 
given a choice, they prefer man-made structures. 

The structures are not always barns. A local 
library has a huge picture window with a view of the 
city park. A crossbar runs across the upper part of 
this window. Once, during bright daylight hours, I 
had the feeling I was being watched. I looked up from 


the library table to see, standing with long legs on the 


crosspiece just outside the glass, a barn owl's dark- 
brown eyes staring into the library. 

Prior to my stint as a security guard, I ranged 
Cape Florida for four years as a park ranger. Once, 
while on night patrol in a jeep, I left the park. The 
silhouette of a post beside the road seemed to bear a 
small decorative carving on its top. 

As I re-entered the park, I noticed the post on 
the entrance side appeared to have the same kind of 
decorative top. 

I was perplexed. I had entered and exited 
the park innumerable times, both at night and in 
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daylight. Had the carvings on the posts been recently 
made or had | simply not noticed them? I backed up to 
the post at the entrance and trained my flashlight at 
the knob on the top of the post. 

It looked like a great horned ow] but in miniature. 
For an instant I thought it was a carving, but then it 
blinked its large, shiny eyes. 

Our roadside posts had been appropriated by a pair 
of screech owls. These two were brown, but they can be 
gray or almost red. Whatever their color, the Florida 
variety tends to be darker than other varieties. 

The screech owl’s usual call is a quavering wail or 
whistle. Many reference articles state they don’t really 
screech, but the owls don’t seem to have read those 
particular books, and once in a while they do, screech. 

Both the barn and screech owls have their 
peculiarities, but for sheer eccentricity, neither can 
match the burrowing owl. 

Nearly everything about this owl is different. The 
male and female are about the same size. Its natural 
habitat is typified by the broad shortgrass prairie of the 
Kissimmee Valley. 

As its name suggests, the burrowing owl lives 
underground, the only inland bird to do so. It lays claim 
to the work of other burrowing animals, especially 
gopher tortoises, but, if necessary, can dig its own hole. 
The tunnel it selects or digs is usually about 12 to 15 
feet long. It decorates the burrow entrance with plant 
material, paper, string and other material. 

Burrowing owls often stand on a mound of detritus 
from tunnel construction in order to survey the wide- 
open grassland. If a person approaches, the owl swings 
its head in a quizzical, up-and-down oval, like other 
owls. Unlike other owls, it accentuates this motion 
by bouncing up and down on its long legs. A closer 
approach will evoke an accompaniment of clucks and 
clatters. This comical greeting has earned the burrower 
the nickname of “Howdy Owl.” 

Its neighbors are a peculiar assortment. If the 
burrow was originally dug by a gopher tortoise, the 
digger may still be down in the tunnel. The front of the 
gopher’s lower shell forms a handy double-bladed spade. 

The shiny blue-black indigo snake, colored red 
around the mouth, may also share the burrow. Growing 
to 9 feet or more, it is the largest snake native to the 
United States. Impressive in size, it is not venomous 
and does not constrict its prey. 

Even so, poking around an owl burrow is ill- 
advised, not to mention prohibited. Another common 
resident is the diamondback rattlesnake, the world’s 
largest rattler. The Seminoles call it the “chittomicco,” 
the chief snake. 

Unlike other owls, its flight feathers are hard and 
stiff. Instead of the usual soft and noiseless owl flight, 
that of the burrowing owls rattles and whirrs. As if this 
were not enough, the owl dodges and rolls, appearing 
to barely avoid invisible obstacles. And, unique among 
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owls, it can hover like a harrier hawk. The burrowing 
owl is basically a low-flier, and tends to avoid trees, 
taking refuge in one only when hard pressed. 

By far, its most characteristic pose is standing 
guard on the burrow mound, staring out over the 
prairie. The prairie does not have to be a natural 
one. Wherever human development creates sizeable 
stretches of shortgrass sward, the burrowing owl is 
quick to take advantage. The city of Cape Coral on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast now boasts the world’s densest 
population of burrowing owls. My favorite place 
to look for them is on the opposite seaboard, in a 
regional park between Hialeah and Opa-Locka. 

To a murder of crows (what a flock of crows is 
traditionally called), an owl is an owl and a fit subject 
to be harassed out of the territory. Standing alone 
on the wide-open shortgrass, the burrowing owl is 
particularly vulnerable. It could duck into its burrow, 
but usually doesn’t. 

I saw a mob of crows settled on the ground at my 
local park. The object of their spleen was a burrowing 
owl, which didn’t look bigger than any of them. Driven 
from its mound by the crows’ strafing flights, it was 
standing on the flats. 

One crow held its attention while another crept up 
from behind to yank the owl’s wing feather. 

Though the crows may have considered the owl 
just another owl, the burrowing owl was not the 


drowsy daytime dozer the crows usually encounter. 
Instead of retreating as night birds might do, the 
burrowing owl stood up to its attackers like a brave 
little soldier. It held its ground until they left. 

Though a burrowing owl's head is fully feathered, 
its smoothness plus its fierce eyes and long legs give it 
the demeanor of a small, bald, military officer. 

During another visit, I sat on the ground with 
my back against a cabbage palm trunk waiting for an 
owl to emerge from its burrow. A jogger stopped and 
followed the line of my gaze with his eyes. 

“What are you looking at?” he asked. 

“Owls,” I replied. 

“In the daytime?” 

“This is a special kind of owl. They’re active 
in daylight.” 

“But you're looking away from the trees.” 

“Like I said, this is a special kind of owl. They 
like open country.” 

The jogger looked out over the broad expanse. 
“But there’s nothing there.” 

“Theyre burrowing owls.” I explained. “They 
live under the ground.” 

“Burrowing owls,” he mused. “They’re active 
in the daytime, they’re not in trees and like open 
country. But I can’t see them, because they live under 
the ground. Oh, I get it. OK, buddy, no 
more questions.” FW 
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Striped, white and sunshine bass 


like ‘cool 


By Henry Cabbage 


With a little winter chill in the air and the water 
cooling down, now’s the time to get out 

there and bag some of these fish, and 

maybe take a kid with you to pass 

the joy of battling sport fish 


on to another generation.” 
yw 
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Striped bass that live up north like to move from 
rivers to offshore waters, but down here in Florida, 
the salt water gets too hot for them, so they keep 
to the rivers. Not only that, but during the warmer 
months they need to find cooler spring water and 
tend to lose weight due to the heat. 

So, when winter’s chill sets in, they get hungry, 
and they grow into 40-pound monsters who know 
how to put up a fight. Even the smaller white bass 
and hybrid sunshine bass can be pretty scrappy, so 
there’s no reason to put away your fishing gear just 
because the largemouth bass aren’t offering much 
action this time of year. 

Striped bass — stripers for short — occur only in 
the rivers and reservoirs of the northern portion of 
the state, and the big ones go for live shad and 
small eels. Most serious striped bass anglers use 
heavy bait-casting or open-faced spinning tackle 
with up to 25-pound test line. The best artificial 
baits are yellow or white jigs (1.5-ounce or less). 
Plastic twitch baits, spoons and poppers are top 
choices for surface fishing. 

The top fishing holes for stripers are the 
Apalachicola River/Lake Seminole, Lake Talquin/ 
Ochlockonee River, St. Johns River, Blackwater/ 
Yellow River, Choctawhatchee River, Escambia 
River, and St. Marys/Nassau River. Stripers like to 
hang around old river channels, bridges and dams 
this time of year. 

White bass are found only in the Apalachicola 
and Ochlockonee river systems. Their populations 
have been imvacted by droughts, which has limited 
their reproduction and reduced their favorite forage 
— shad, crayfish and freshwater grass shrimp. White 
bass like 65-75 degree, clear water. They move in 
schools in the open water of reservoirs and feed 
around dawn or dusk. In the rivers, they often school 
along sandbars, devouring crayfish and freshwater 
grass shrimp. White bass rarely get bigger than 
4 pounds, even in the best of times. 

White bass are easy to catch if you use flies, 
spinners, small plugs or minnows for bait in 
shallow water. 

Sunshine bass, on the other hand, like live 


Sunshine bass (above) are a cross between striped bass 
(below) and white bass (facing page). 


minnows, live and dead shrimp, and chicken livers, 
fished on the bottom. The best artificial bait for them 
is a lure that resembles shad. Some of the best places 
to find them are Eagle Lake (northwest of Lake 
City), Edward Medard Lake (east of Brandon) and 
Lake Osborne (in West Palm Beach). 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) produces more than 1 million of 
them in its hatcheries every year and stocks them 
into fish management areas and public lakes. 

Sunshine bass are what the hatcheries get when 
they cross a male striper with a female white bass. 
Hatchery workers release most of them when the fish 
are 1 or 2 inches long, but they let 15-20,000 of them 
grow to 8 or 9 inches and then stock them into urban 
ponds and FWC impoundments in the Panhandle. 

The striped bass record in Florida is 42.25 
pounds. For sunshine bass, the record is 16.31 
pounds, and the record white bass is 4.69 pounds. 
The kicker is that all three of those record fish came 
from the Lake Seminole/Apalachicola River system. 

With a little winter chill in the air and the water 
cooling down, now’s the time to get out there and bag 
some of these fish, and maybe take a kid with you 
to pass the joy of battling sport fish on to another 
generation. 

By the way, the bag limit on these fish is 
a combined total of 20 per person per day. In 
northeastern and peninsular Florida, only six of the 
total bag limit may be 24 inches or longer. In the 
Suwannee River and its tributaries, and northwest 
through the Panhandle, only three of the total may 
be striped bass, and the stripers must be at least 18 
inches long. This regulation was put in place to help 
protect the native Gulf striped bass, a unique fish 
found nowhere else except Panhandle rivers, from 
overfishing. 

Learn more about freshwater fish and fishing 
opportunities at MyFWC.com/fishing. FW 
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By. Rick Dantzler 


ome 


no more 


I played golf on a new course just 
west of Kissimmee the other day. 
The course was one of the “hooks” 
used to sell homes. Business was 
booming and homes were under 
construction everywhere. 

When I drove in, the area 
looked familiar, but with all the 
buildings and landscaped streets, 
it was hard to tell for sure. Then, 
it hit me. I was very close to the 
site of a hunting camp where I| 
had spent a lot of my youth. 

The camp was great fun—a 
place where a boy could learn to 
drive a stick shift and “scratch” 

a fire. This was where I took my 
first deer, a little 5-pointer, as it 
broke from the cypress ahead of 
Fred’s dogs. After the successful 
hunt, it was time for skinning and 
gutting, more fun for a teenager 
as I hung the deer on a meat rack 
and got to work. 

At night, “Mother” Miller, 
Jay’s dad would entertain the 
kids with the “hooie stick” — a 
stick about 10 inches long with 
notches along the entire length 
of the shaft. At one end was a 
small propeller that turned. 
“Mother” would rub the notches 
with another stick, making the 
propeller turn. If he said “hooie” 
just right — a deep guttural sound 
from the bottom of his diaphragm 
— the propeller would stop and 
change directions. Try as I might, 

I couldn’t make the propeller 
\i RE do that. I guess I couldn’t say 
' Our right to enjoy Florida was of no higher Bi as hooie correctly. 


‘ age “Mother” Miller received his 
standing than ariyone elsy: S, but somehow ees nickname by maldne sure the 
our stake, and those ofthe members oft camp was raked and neat. He'd 

Gi throw a fuss if anyone made a 
=e ofhunting camp, wag different and Breater if 
oy ft. st 
ams ee ewe knew What we had Tost. Be 
: cae 


mess and didn’t clean it up. Those 
entering his trailer had to take off 
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their boots or they didn’t get in. 

Women weren't allowed in 
camp except on a few designated 
weekends and holidays: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s being the ones I 
remember. This was a man’s 
camp, a policy that seemed 
reasonable to me until I had 
daughters. Now, I’m not so sure. 

The camp wasn’t fancy, not 
much more than a low-class 
trailer park, really. But it had a 
cookhouse where Ralph prepared 
food that was delicious, basic 
and plentiful, perfect for hungry 
hunters returning to camp 
following an afternoon hunt. 

We ate supper together 
around the fire, a special time 
of camaraderie and fellowship. 

If a hunter had taken a deer, 
we'd gather around the meat 
rack while the lucky nimrod 
dressed out the animal, 
analyzing bullet placement. But 
when the dinner bell rang, we'd 
scatter like quail as we made a 
beeline for the grub. 

Washing the dishes and 
cleaning the cookhouse was the 
job of the most junior hunters. 
For several years that included 
me, but I didn’t mind. No one did; 
we were just happy to be there. 

There was a bunkhouse made 
of plywood for guests and a few of 
the regulars — a square structure 


just big enough for bunk beds 
along each wall. A wall-unit air 
conditioner made it so cold we 
had to zip up our sleeping bags to 
stay warm. 

As fun as the nightlife was, 
the camp was still mostly about 
hunting. Each morning, the 
“huntmaster” would gather the 
hunters together and tell us 
which section of the woods we 
would hunt. Each person was 
assigned a position from which he 
was not allowed to stray; safety 
required that everyone knew 
where the others were hunting. 
Otherwise, high-powered rifles 
launching bullets at 3,100 feet- 
per-second could end in tragedy. 


There were a lot 
of turkeys, quail, 
hogs and assorted 
small, nongame 
animals. It was a 


fantastic piece of 
property. 


Mornings were “dog hunts.” 
The “dog men” would place their 
dogs in strategic locations in the 
woods so they would hopefully 
run a deer by a hunter. If all 
went well, the deer would be a 
buck, the hunter would make a 
good shot, the dogs would stop 
running, and everyone would 
regroup for another run. Rarely 
did this happen. Instead, the dogs 
usually would run miles from 
the property, and we'd spend the 
better part of the day trying to 
find and catch them. The truth 
was, we hunted dogs more than 
we hunted deer. And for some 
unknown reason, the dogs were 
often found alongside a nearby 
nudist colony. I guess the deer 
ran in that direction and the 
dogs just followed the deer, but 
that poses a question that has 
no answer. 

The older I’ve gotten, the 
more I realize that many of the 
hunters weren't there to harvest 
deer. They seemed to like sitting 
on top of the hunting buggies, 
drinking coffee and listening to 
the dogs bark as they ran deer, 
more than they liked the kill 
scene. They were judges, doctors, 
lawyers, realtors, farmers, 
machinists and craftsmen who 
simply enjoying being in the 
woods. It also wouldn't have been 
as much fun if we hadn’t had CB 
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radios. Talking on the radios and 
repositioning hunters to get in 
front of the dogs was half the fun. 

It was always interesting if 
someone killed a big rattlesnake 
or cottonmouth. A rattlesnake 
coiled up in a cooler was good for 
a hearty laugh when someone 
opened the top for something cold 
to drink. 

Then, there was the time we 
heard Wincie shoot in the middle 
of a cypress head. We heard 
him yell about 30 seconds later. 
He then burst from the swamp, 
screaming and looking over his 
shoulder. Flapping across the 
top of the palmettos, right on 
his heels, was a big moccasin, 
looking as though it was trying 
to get him. Wincie had killed the 
snake and tied it to his dog string 
(a short rope used to place around 
the collar of a dog to hold it). The 
other end of the string was tied to 
his back belt loop, making it look 
like the snake was chasing him 
as he ran. 


-. Golfers playing early in the 
morning might see a deer or two 
or, if they were really lucky, a flock 
f turkeys crossing a green. : 


The camp had many 
characters, none more high- 
strung yet happy-go-lucky than 
Terry. He got so tired of his 
hunting buggy breaking down 
that he parked it in a choice 
location in the woods and made 
it a permanent hunting stand 
where he would often sit early 
in the morning or late in the 
afternoon. 

He was given the “Most 
Entertaining” award when he 
crawled 150 yards on his belly 
to get close enough to kill a deer 
with his shotgun. When he closed 
the distance, he jumped up to 
shoot, only to discover the “deer” 
was made of plywood. It had been 
cut and painted by Wincie, who 
was a sign maker by trade. The 
whole thing was captured on film 
and witnessed by several people 
hiding in the woods. They fell to 
the ground, they were laughing 
so hard. 

That artificial deer provided 
more fun than a barrel of 
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monkeys. It was gorgeous, a 
huge 12-pointer that looked so 
real it made our mouths water. 
We played the trick on most 
first-time guests, driving them 
through the woods to just the 
right spot and then screeching 
to a halt while pointing to 

the “deer.” 

Most hunters would shoot 
three or four times before 
figuring out they'd been had. 

I remember an obstetrician 

who fired until his clip was 
empty, and, seeing the deer still 
standing, said to my dad, “’’m 
not believing this. Hand me your 
gun, Dick!” 

He took my father’s rifle and 
began shooting away with it. 

But nothing was better than 
the land itself. Cypress swamps, 
hardwoods, palmetto flats with 
pine tree stands — the property 
had it all. Driving around was 
great fun, and we always saw 
deer. Does weren’t shot back then, 
so they were always out. There 
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were a lot of turkeys, quail, hogs 
and assorted small nongame 
animals. It was a fantastic piece 
of property. 

I recalled these memories as 
I played my round of golf. It was 
a nice fall day, not too hot with 
mostly blue sky, the kind of day 
that was particularly enjoyable 
in the days of the hunting camp. 
The golf course architect had 
done a nice job of winding the 
holes around the cypress swamps, 
and golfers playing early in the 
morning might see a deer or two, 
or, if they were really lucky, a 
flock of turkeys crossing a green. 
These critters are remnants of a 
wilder age, a time when a bobcat 
or a gun’s trigger were their 
worries, not automobiles and 
construction. 

Then I saw it... an old rotting 
tree stand on the edge of the 
swamp. I recognized that stand. 
I had hunted from it 30 years 
ago. Could it be this golf course 
was on the property of our old 
hunting camp? 

The next hole confirmed it. 
A burned-out trailer — “Mother” 
Miller’s — was nearly hidden 
among tall palmettos. A sheet of 


The area looked familiar, but wi , ere 
and landscaped streets, it was hard to'tell for sure. 
Then, it hit me. | was very close to the site ofa 

hunting camp where! had spent a lot of my youth. 


tin from the roof of the cookhouse 
was hanging from a pole. A board 
that once held meat hooks was 
still nailed to a tree. It was our 
old camp all right, naked and 
stripped of its former glory. 

T looked at the newly-built 
tile-roofed homes around me. A 
shopping area with fancy stores 
was not far away. Traffic lights 
and impatient drivers were all 
around. The drivers had no idea 
they were on sacred ground, 
completely unaware of the rich 
history of this land. 

But wasn't I just as guilty? 

I was enjoying my round of golf, 
and I wasn’t playing for free. 
Without golfers, the course 
wouldn't be open for long. And 
did I have any special right to 
be indignant about growth just 
because my family had been in 
Florida for generations? At some 
point, my ancestors had moved 
here too, hadn’t they? 

Yes, they had. Our right to 
enjoy Florida was of no higher 
standing than anyone else’s, but 
somehow our stake, and those of 
the members of the hunting camp, 
was different and greater because 
we knew what we had lost. We'd 
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heard the gobbler answer the 
hoot owl’s soulful call at daybreak 
and had our hands in the belly 
of the deer as we prepared it for 
the table. We'd been chased by 
the boar hog and startled by the 
flush of the quail covey. We’d been 
high in a tree stand as darkness 
settled in, scared to come down 
the ladder. We'd sat around the 
fire, enjoying the warmth of 
burning lighter knots. 

My kids are nearly out of 
the house now. My wife and I 
have tried to give them a good 
dose of hunting and fishing, but 
it hasn’t been the same. Future 
generations will find it even 
harder, I suppose, until it’s 
finally impossible. I don’t know 
what the future of Florida holds 
but I know what it doesn’t, and 
my heart is breaking. FW 


Rick Dantzler served in the Florida 
House of Representatives from 1982- 
1990 and in the Florida Senate from 
1990-1998. He was the Democratic 
nominee for lieutenant governor in 
1998, running with Buddy MacKay. 
An avid outdoorsman, Dantzler 

has written two books, Under the 
Panther Moon and Law Matters. 
He lives in Winter Haven and is a 
practicing attorney. 
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Officer material? 


Officers Bryan Lee and Alex Terrero 
were checking anglers on Merritt Island 
National Wildlife Refuge when they 
encountered a truck being driven on a 
dirt road. The man in the truck stopped 
the officers and asked, “How do | 
become an FWC officer?” The officers 
immediately detected the smell of burnt 
cannabis. The subject was questioned 
and admitted to recently smoking 
cannabis and was in possession of a 
small amount of cannabis and drug 
paraphernalia. The subject was issued 
a citation, and the evidence was seized. 


Rescuing the rescuers 

FWC Officers Scott Van Buren, A.J. 
Maynard, Brian Cobb, Investigator 
Christopher Harris, and FWC pilots 
Christopher Colon and Lt. Joe Martyna 
responded to an airboat accident in 

a remote area of Lake Okeechobee. 
Severe injuries were reported among 
the six passengers. Windy conditions 
from a tropical storm, impending night 
fall and Lake Okeechobee’s low water 
levels threatened the safety of the 
responding officers. The pilots quickly 
located the accident scene and relayed 
coordinates to EMS units and FWC 
officers. Arriving officers found the 
boat operator's right foot had been 
nearly amputated and a juvenile had 
sustained several deep cuts on his 
lower right leg. They were taken by 
helicopter to an area hospital. The 
remaining four occupants were taken by 
ambulance to another hospital. While 
trying to tow the accident airboat, both 
FWC airboats experienced mechanical 
failures. At approximately 3 a.m., Officer 
David Burnsed arrived in a third FWC 
airboat with spare parts and “rescued” 
the rescuers. 


Fish snatchers 

Officer Brandon Ennis and K-9 Biloxi 
were patrolling near the Southern 
Glades Wildlife and Environmental Area 
when they saw subjects “snatching” fish 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


from a freshwater canal. As Officer Ennis 
approached, the subjects tried to cut 
their fishing lines to conceal the snatch 
hooks. The ploy did not fool Officer Ennis, 
and they were issued citations for illegal 
harvest method and interference with the 
duties of an officer. 


Gator hide and seek 


Officer Eddie Brown and K-9 Grady were 
patrolling near Lake Okeechobee. Officer 
Brown concealed himself at a local boat 
ramp to observe some alligator hunters. 
A truck pulling a small johnboat entered 
the parking lot, stopped and turned off its 
lights. The vehicle then pulled out of the 
parking lot, crossed a bridge and pulled 
off the side of the road. Using night vision 
goggles, Officer Brown observed a man 
walk down to the bridge and pick up a 
sack that had been hidden in the bushes. 
He then got in his truck and sped from 
the area. Officer Brown stopped the 
truck operator and asked for permission 
to search it. On the passenger seat, 
hidden under a towel, was a sack of baby 
alligator hatchlings. The man confessed 
to catching 30 hatchlings. Officer Brown 
issued him a notice to appear and will be 
meeting with an assistant state attorney 
to file felony charges. All 30 alligators 
were released alive back into the wild. 


Flying fish 

Officer Robert O’Horo watched two 
fishermen near the El Jobean Bridge. 
As Officer O’Horo approached, one of 
the fishermen threw an unidentified fish 
into the water. Officer O’Horo identified 
himself and asked if he had any other 
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fish. The same fisherman grabbed a 
goliath grouper saying, “Yes, | am going 
to throw it back now.” Officer O’Horo 
repeatedly told him not to throw the 
fish back. The fisherman looked at the 
water then back at Officer O’Horo and, 
using both hands, threw the fish about 
10 feet into the water. The fisherman 
was transported to the county jail and 
booked for tampering with evidence, 
resisting arrest without violence and 
possession of a goliath grouper. 


Turkey catch 


Lt. Jeff Hahr was on patrol near a 
wildlife management area when he 
rounded a bend and came across a 
man standing in the road trying to 
control two turkeys that were flapping 
and trying to get free. The man saw 

Lt. Hahr and threw both turkeys into 
the air, which then flew into a nearby 
pasture and joined the rest of the flock. 
The man got into his truck and tried to 
drive away as if nothing had happened. 
After being stopped, the man admitted 
the flock of turkeys had crossed the 
road in front of him and several of the 
young birds had become hung up in 

a wire fence beside the road. He just 
couldn't resist the temptation, so he 
jumped out and caught a turkey in 
each hand. He was cited for taking/ 
attempting to take turkeys during the 
closed season. 


Found in the woods 


Officers Scott Engstler and Nathan 
Brock were on patrol when they saw a 
vehicle in the woods with its headlights 
on. As they neared the vehicle, they 
saw a garden hose extending from the 
tail pipe into a window. The vehicle 

was running and the person inside 

was unconscious. They quickly pulled 
the person from the vehicle and called 
for fire/rescue. The person was still 
breathing and regained consciousness 
after exposure to fresh air. The person 
was taken to a hospital and the incident 
was turned over to the local sheriff's 
office for investigation. 
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Respect for everyone 


Ask Rodney Barreto the secret 
to his success as a police officer, 
a. businessman and now as 
chairman of the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC), and he 
repeats one word: respect. 

“Tt comes from my mom 
and dad,” he said. “They would 
always tell us to respect people 
and the environment.” 

As chairman of the 
Commission, Barreto balances 
conservation issues with the 
needs of the people who live in 
and visit Florida. His people 
skills helped him earn an 
unprecedented fourth term as 
chairman of the FWC. 

Gov. Charlie Crist believes 


is the key to Rodney Barreto’s success 


the Commission made the 
right decision. 

“Rodney’s leadership is exem- 
plary,” Crist said. “He works in a 
very progressive mode.” 

Positive changes made by the 
Commission make Barreto more 
determined than ever to work 
as a team with his fellow Com- 
missioners. He is most proud of 
creating a positive atmosphere 
at Commission meetings, which 
engage the public in important 
issues facing the fish and wildlife 
of Florida. It is that open environ- 
ment that has led the FWC to 
make important decisions. 

“T am very proud to have 
presided over the rule making 
that has brought better manage- 


By Patricia Behnke 


ment of fish and wildlife, such as 
snook, manatees, sea trout, go- 
pher tortoises, deer, turkeys and 
many other species,” he said. 

Crist believes it is Barreto’s 
willingness to work long hours 
that made him the perfect choice 
for the FWC Commission. 

“He’s been an overwhelming 
success because he loves do- 
ing the work and preparing for 
those long meetings,” Crist said. 
“Tt is one of the pleasures of my 
job to do the will of the people 
and make appointments such as 
Rodney’s.” 

Barreto began his career at 
the age of 19 as a Miami police of- 
ficer. He was in uniform only six 
months before being promoted. 
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He served as a robbery detective, 
SWAT trainer and then as a plain- 
clothes officer. 

“A fter I’d been on the job for a 
little while, I wrote my mom and 
dad a letter,” he said. “I thanked 
them for the loving home they gave 
us. I didn’t know what it was for 
people to not have good parents.” 

Treating people with respect 
paid off, especially after an 
incident which changed Barreto’s 
life forever. 

“One night when I was work- 
ing plainclothes in Miami, my 
partner and I pulled over to a 
corner where there were about six 
kids ,” Barreto said, talking about 
a night in 1985. 

Barreto had his car window 
open and turned to say something 
to his partner when he saw a flash 
come through the car, blowing out 
one of the windows. 

“The bullet didn’t hit me, but I 
jumped out of the car and fired at 
the gunman several times,” Bar- 
reto said. “I didn’t hit him.” 

They eventually caught the 
shooter when a woman from the 
area gave police his name. 

“We picked him up and 
arrested him,” Barreto said, his 
eyes filling with tears. “This 


was predominantly a black 
neighborhood, and I was a white 
officer, but we treated one another 
with respect. 

“T built a really cool network 
of folks just by treating everyone 
with respect and in a dignified 
way,’ he said. 

Barreto left the police force 
and went to work for Monty Train- 
er, a Miami restaurateur, where he 
began to make a name for himself 
in the business world. 

Today, he is president of the 
Barreto Group, a real estate 
investment and development firm, 
which also operates a bed and 
breakfast in Maine and residential 
clubhouse in Doral. Barreto is 
also the founding partner of 
Floridian Partners, a lobbying firm 
recognized by policy makers and 
their peers as one of the top public 
affairs firms in Florida. 

As he built his businesses, 
he took time to become involved 
in public service, something he 
continues to this day. Barreto is 
currently a board member of U.S. 
Century Bank and of the Baptist 
Hospital Foundation. 

Barreto began working for the 
not-for-profit Greater Miami Host 
Committee in the 1990s, where 


he helped start the Big Orange, 
Miami’s answer to Times Square’s 
New Year’s Eve celebration. 

“T felt it was a great way to 
give back,” Barreto said. “I love 
this community and this state.” 

But he didn’t stop there. As 
chairman of the 2007 Super Bowl 
Host Committee, he raised more 
than $10 million to support the 
event held at Dolphin Stadium. 
Because of his interpersonal skills 
and dedication, Barreto was asked 
to chair the 2010 Super Bowl Host 
Committee and the 76th Annual 
U.S. Conference of Mayors to be 
held in Miami in June 2008. It is 
no wonder that South Florida CEO 
magazine has twice named him 
one of the top 100 most powerful 
people in South Florida. 

His love of Florida’s 
environment, combined with his 
business acumen and commitment 
to giving back, made Barreto Gov. 
Jeb Bush’s choice for appointment 
to the Commission in 2001. 

Crist re-appointed him in 2007 
because in Barreto he saw great 
leadership qualities. 

“Rodney uses great judgment,” 
Crist said. “I trust him because he 
cares greatly for Florida’s natural 
resources.” 
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Above: Rodney Barreto watches as his son Bradley filets his first fish. Both of his 
children have grown up with an appreciation of Florida’s vast natural resources. 
Facing page: Gov. Charlie Crist and FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto spend a day 
fishing with Capt. Rick Murphy from Sportsman’s Adventures. 


Barreto describes growing 
up in the “small town” of Miami 
in the 1960s as a “simple” time. 
From hunting in the Everglades 
to fishing in Biscayne Bay, this 
idyllic period, before Miami's 
boom in the 1970s, created a last- 
ing love of Florida’s environment 
in the young boy. 

When his father, Roger, 
decided to build a vacation home 
in Tavernier in the Keys, Barreto 
said the family went there 
“whether we wanted to or not.” 

“We called it Roger’s Labor 
Camp,” he said, “because we 
used to go there and work all 
the time.” 

The time spent together 
as a family became the most 
important part of those trips for 
the family. 

“T always felt that giving the 
kids a place to play and work was 
a good way of keeping an eye on 
them,” Roger Barreto said. “It 
kept them out of trouble and 
gave them a great appreciation 
for nature.” 

Those early years prepared 
Barreto for the balancing act 
required by the FWC in dealing 


with both developers and 
environmentalists who want to 
conserve habitat and wildlife. 

“We all have a seat at the 
table, and I encourage everyone 
to pull up a chair,” Barreto said. 
“We have to look for real solutions 
based on science and on the best 
information available. If we can 
balance it that way, then I think 
we're making the right decisions.” 

Barreto also believes in 
establishing a heritage for future 
generations. When he first took 
the position as chairman, he 


encouraged education and outreach 
for youth fishing. This interest 

led to the creation of a Web page, 
poster and video encouraging 
Floridians to “take a kid fishing.” 

He applies this tradition to his 
children, Brittney, 18, and Bradley, 
16. He and his wife Shelia take the 
kids and their friends on outdoor 
adventures, such as fishing, 
snorkeling, hunting and hiking, 
teaching them appreciation, 
respect and good stewardship of 
the outdoors. 

“My daughter is the angler,” 
Barreto said. “But my son goes 
quail hunting with me.” 

Barreto encourages people 
to get outside and enjoy all that 
Florida has to offer. He also 
believes the FWC’s role will 
continue to be an important one to 
the future of Florida’s resources. 

“We are so blessed to live 
here in Florida,” he said. “And 
I’ve told both Gov. Bush and 
Gov. Crist that I’ve never worked 
with professionals who were as 
committed and dedicated to the 
cause as FWC employees. It’s 
refreshing.” FW 


Patricia Behnke, an editor with the 
FWC, left the teaching profession to 
pursue a career in journalism more 
than eight years ago. She has written 
about Florida’s environment — both 
natural and political — and served as 
editor of several publications in North 
Central Florida. 


FWC Executive Director Ken Haddad and Chairman Rodney Barreto share a light 
moment before a commission meeting. 
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Could you hold just a moment? 


There’s a SNake wrapped 
around my arm 


By Henry Cabbage 


ake : aac 
cérebral.cortex™ 


Over the past couple of decades of daily contact with news media and the public for the Florida Fish 


and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC), my coworkers and | have some great stories to tell. 


Some of them are absolutely true; some may be only 
partially true, but they sure are great stories. 

I enjoy public speaking about the FWC and 
wildlife, but it seems there’s always somebody in the 
audience who wants to ask a question to demonstrate 
he knows more than I do about the subject. 

A few years ago, I accepted an invitation to speak 
at a festival at the Tallahassee Museum of History 
and Natural Science about alligators. I was to deliver 
three presentations during the daylong event. 

The first presentation went well, at first. I told 
the crowd whether an alligator will be male or female 
depends on the temperature of the eggs during 
incubation. I said alligators have been around since 
the dinosaur days, and their ability to control the 
gender of their young may be one of the reasons 
alligators survived and dinosaurs did not. 

“Alligators don’t eat anything at all during the 
winter, because their systems just shut down almost 
completely, and they couldn’t digest food, even if they 
did eat,” I said. 

When I opened the presentation to questions, a 
woman's hand shot up. “Is it true that alligators are 
the only reptiles with a cerebral cortex?” she asked. 

I didn’t know the answer, and J still don’t, but 
during my second and third presentations that day, 

I made it a point to say “You probably noticed the 
cerebral cortex on this animal.” Fortunately, nobody 
asked me to elaborate. 

The FWC is a one-of-a-kind work environment, 
and the nature of the work in the Community 
Relations Office poses unique situations on a daily 
basis. For instance, there was the time somebody 
showed up at my office with a live snake in a bag. 
That’s the kind of thing that happens all the time 
around here. It probably never happens at the 
Department of Revenue, but it’s the kind of thing 
nobody thinks anything about at this agency. As 
usual, the visitor wanted to know what kind it was 
and, of course, whether it was venomous. It turned out 
to be a harmless corn snake, and I took it out of the 
visitor’s pillowcase and started telling him all I knew 
about the species. 

The 3-foot reptile wrapped itself around my hand 
and forearm and began to squeeze while I explained 
that’s how corn snakes kill the rats and mice they 
catch around corn fields. 

A few minutes into the conversation, my office 
phone rang. I excused myself and took the call. 

The caller, from somewhere up north, was excited 
about planning his first hunting trip to Florida and 
had a long list of questions. 

While I chatted with the caller, the snake 
squeezed tighter and tighter and appeared to be sizing 


up my upper arm for a good place to plant a bite. 

“Could you hold just a moment?” I asked the 
caller. “There’s a snake wrapped around my arm.” 

“There’s a what?” the caller asked. “You're in an 
office, right? And you have a snake wrapped around 
your arm? Are snakes that thick in Florida? You can’t 
even get away from them in an office building? They 
must be really bad out in the woods.” 

Then there was the day we received a call from 
a woman who also wanted help in identifying a 
snake species. 

“We heard meowing — like a kitten — coming from 
under our front porch steps,” the caller said. “My 
husband went and got some tools and took the porch 
apart, but there wasn’t anything under there but a big 
old snake. Can you tell me what kind of snake meows 
like a kitten?” 

Snakes don’t have vocal chords to make sounds 
like that, so we were unable to identify the species 
over the phone. 

Sometimes, callers say they are desperate for 
somebody to come and rescue a wild critter in trouble. 
Although the FWC doesn’t have the manpower or 
resources to do that routinely, the agency employs 
many people who love wildlife and try to help when 
they can. 

Stan Kirkland, public information coordinator for 
the FWC’s Northwest Region, received a call one day, 
from a woman who reported a turtle with a fishing 
lure stuck to him. 

“T’ve tried everywhere else,” the woman pleaded. 
“You're my last hope. That poor little turtle needs 
someone to help him, and I was told if anyone could 
help him, you could.” 

It’s hard to say no when it’s possible to say yes 
under that level of pressure. Stan agreed to drop by 
on his way to another assignment the following day to 
attempt his heroic rescue. 

The woman and her husband escorted Stan to 
their dock and began calling the turtle: “Tripod, 
Tripod. Come to Mommy.” 

The couple explained the turtle had lost one of 
its legs in a previous mishap, and that’s why they 
nicknamed him Tripod. The turtle always showed 
up for food scraps in the mornings. 

(Note: The FWC discourages feeding wild 
animals, and advises it is illegal to feed wild 
alligators, raccoons, foxes, bears or several 
other species.) 

Tripod finally showed up and turned out to be 
a 12-pound soft-shelled turtle, a freshwater species, 
known for inflicting nasty bites to careless handlers. 
Sure enough, it had a large bass lure imbedded in its’ 
skin, about an inch from its mouth. 
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The FWC is a one-of-a-kind work environment, and the nature of the work 
poses unique situations on a daily basis. 


ee MAMAN ie _* 


Wildlife biologist John White collects eggs from an alligator 
nest. The wary look on his face may be explained by the 
presence of the mother gator below the boat with her head 
sticking out and hissing the whole time, making it a challenge 
and test of nerves, to collect the eggs. 


Stan, who had never attempted, or even 
witnessed, this type of operation before, scooped up 
the turtle in a net, put on thick gloves, pinned the 
critter’s head down and removed the lure. He then 
released the turtle at the edge of the water, and made 
the whole thing look like he had been doing such 
things his whole life. 

“Mr. Kirkland, youre incredible!” the woman said. 

“TI know,” Stan said, in voice that sounded like a 
Wild West sheriff saying, “Just doing my duty, ma’am.” 

Another story will require me to take some 
artistic license to do it justice. It’s a story that makes 
me laugh, but it’s a true story that carries human 
drama that is no laughing matter. Some of the 
people in the story requested I keep their identities 
confidential, and I don’t know the names of the others. 
Tl assume the identity of the hero in this report so 
I can tell the story the way it was told to me, even 
though I really was not there. 

An elderly, obviously mentally ill, woman 
frequently called the FWC to complain she lived in 
constant fear of giant, invisible opossums that roamed 
around her house. When we get calls like that at the 
FWC, we handle them with great sensitivity, but 
we are not mental health professionals. Someone 
suggested she spread mothballs around her yard — 
an old, but probably ineffective, snake repellent. We 
figured that might work if she believed it would. 
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“That just made them meaner,” the woman wept 
the next time she called. 

We couldn’t help her, but we wanted to try to find 
some way to comfort her if we could. 

“Tl go,” I said. “Tell her help is on the way.” 

The woman’s face beamed with gratitude when 
I pulled into her driveway. She began telling me all 
about the invisible giant opossums, but then she froze 
in horror. 

“There’s one now!” she shrieked, pointing at the 
monster that was obviously very real to her. 

“Please stand back, ma’am,” I said. “I’m trained to 
handle this situation.” 

I waded into the battle with a powerful round- 
house punch that stunned the creature, but only 
momentarily. I picked up a limb and attacked again. 
I lunged, I parried, I delivered a flurry of karate 
chops, and with one final circle-kick, followed by one 
last chop to the animal’s neck, the wicked beast was 
reduced to a lifeless, pathetic carcass. 

I turned to the woman and breathlessly 
announced: “It’s dead.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she beamed, “and you didn’t 
even have to use your gun!” 

I don’t know what mental health professionals 
would think about that episode, but we think that 
woman slept soundly that night, relieved of the evil 
beasts that made her live in terror. The creatures 
returned later, but we had done what we could to 
comfort her in her world that day. She eventually 
stopped calling. We heard her family had intervened 
and found her a new home where she could feel safe. 

It’s nice to work in an agency where the staff 
cares about things like that. FW 


Elina Garrison, a University of Florida (UF) graduate student 
working on a cooperative bear study between UF and FWC, 
holds three bear cubs. Garrison has since graduated and was 
hired by the FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute. 
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Unlocking the mystery of the owl 


Myths and legends about the owl are 
found around the world, as are the 
birds that inspired them. Antarctica 
is the only place on earth that is not 
home to any owl species. While some 
cultures held the bird sacred and 
believed it to be a good omen, others 
perceived it as a harbinger of evil or 
death due to its nocturnal habits. 

In reality, owls are birds of prey 
(raptors) that hunt living creatures for 
food. They have exceptional vision 
and hearing as well as strong feet 
(talons) and a sharp, downward-facing 
beak designed to grip and tear prey. 
Most are able to fly without making a 
sound, allowing them to sneak up on 
prey. Most owl species hunt from a 
perch and swoop down on prey with 
open wings and talons stretched out 
in front. 

There are two families of owls, 
barn owls (Tytonidae) and typical owls 
(Strigidae). These birds are mainly 
nocturnal and have large, round heads 
and forward-facing eyes. Males and fe- 


males generally look the same, but the 
female may be up to 25 percent larger. 

Some owl species have one ear 
set higher on the head than the other. 
These unique ears allow the owl to 
locate prey strictly by sound. 

Owls have three eyelids. The 
upper lid closes when the owl blinks, 
and the lower lid closes when it sleeps. 
The third eyelid (nictitating membrane) 
closes diagonally from the inside to the 
outside, cleaning and protecting the 
eye surface. 

Owls rid themselves of waste - 
indigestible bones, fur and feathers 
of their prey - by regurgitating pellets. 
New prey cannot be eaten until the 
pellet is ejected. 

While “hoots” are most commonly 
associated with owls, they also make a 
wide range of other sounds, including 
whistles, purrs, screeches, screams, 
chitters, snorts and hisses. Hooting 
is usually territorial and made during 
courting. Some owls also click their 
tongues or clap their wings. 


A short-eared owl’s primary flight feather 
shows the serrations on the leading 
edge and the barbs on the trailing edge 
of the wing that help the owl fly silently. 
Top: A long-eared owl defends its prey by 
spreading its wings (mantling). 
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Tyto alba 
Most far ranging of the world’s owls. 
Medium-sized owl with long legs. 


Heart-shaped, white face with dark eyes. 


Round head without ear tufts. 

Tawny back with black and white spots. 
White or mostly-white underside. 
Females are larger and darker with more 
spotting below. 

13-16 inches tall. 

39-49 inch wingspan. 

Strictly nocturnal. 

A common permanent resident in all 
parts of the state, but not known to 
breed in the Keys. 

Has excellent low-light vision and easily 
finds prey at night by sight, but its ability 
to locate prey by sound alone is the best 
of any animal that has ever been tested. 
Nests in tree cavities, rock crevices, 
abandoned machinery or old buildings. 
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Eastern screech-owl 


Megascops asio 


Flammulated owl 
Otus flammeolus 


Florida’s smallest owl. 

Feathered ear tufts. 

Three color morphs occur: red, brown and 
gray. There is considerable variation within 


each, and all three color forms may occur in 


the same nest. 
6-10 inches tall. 
19-24 inch wingspan. 


Both sexes look alike, but the female is larger. 


Found in all types of wooded habitats, 
including suburban backyards. 

Occurs in suitable habitat everywhere in 
Florida, except the Lower Keys. 

Known to eat songbirds, including the 
European starling. 


Resident of mountain pine forests, 
scattered throushout the western U.S. 


Barred owl 
Strix varia 


Probably Florida’s best-known owl. 
Large owl with round head and 

no ear tufts. 

Dark eyes. 

Underparts whitish with dark streaks. 
17-21 inches tall. 

39-43 inch wingspan. 

Some have pink belly feathers, 
possibly the result of eating crayfish. 
Unlike other Florida owls, barred owls 
frequently vocalize in the daytime. 
Florida subspecies (S. v. georgica) 
occurs throughout the state, except in 
the Everglades, areas south of Lake 
Okeechobee and the Lower Keys. 
Found in moist woodlands, prairie 
hammocks, cypress Swamps, 
bayheads and along rivers, streams 
and creeks. 
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Great horned 
owl 


Bubo virginianus 

* Florida’s largest owl. 

¢ Prominent ear tufts 
are widely spaced on 
its head. 

¢ 18-25 inches tall. 

¢ 40-57 inch wing- 
span. 

¢ Sexes look alike, but 
the female is larger. 

¢ One of the most 
widespread New 
World species. 

e Fairly common 
throughout the mainland but absent in the Keys. 

¢ Fierce nocturnal hunter. 

¢ The only animal that regularly eats skunks. 
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Short-eared owl 


Asio flammeus 

¢ One of the most widely distributed owls in the world. 
¢ Medium-sized. 

¢ Mostly mottled brown. 

¢ Pale chest with thin streaks. 

¢ Large, round head. 

e Large buff wing patch on outer wing visible in flight. 
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¢ Flies close to ground with characteristic floppy flight. 
* 13-17 inches tall. 
* 33-41 inch wingspan. 
* Female slightly larger with darker back and 
more rust on its chest. 
* Casual Florida resident in winter from November 


¢ Small owl. 

e Short, feathered ear tufts. 
¢ Gray or brownish-gray. 

¢ Dark eyes. 

* 6-7 inches tall. 

¢ 16 inch wingspan. 


¢ Both sexes look alike, but the female to March. 
is larger. ¢ West Indian subspecies occurs in Keys during spring 
* Call is a single “hoot,” a sound similar and summer. 


to blowing across the top of a bottle. 
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& + Eats very few vertebrates, instead Long-eared owl 
3 preys mostly on insects, especially Asio otus 
ss fh 2 crickets, moths and beetles. F 
Fc on * Though wide- 
Burrowing owl * Rare in Florida. spread and 


Athene cunicularia 
* One of Florida’s smallest owls. 
* Long-legged, ground-dwelling owl. 


relatively common 


Northern saw-whet owl in its range, it is 


Aegolius acadicus rarely seen. 

* Bright yellow eyes and yellow bill. * Sits still and doesn’t fly if discovered. * Medium-sized owl. © 
* Short tail. ¢ Small owl. * Mostly brown and Es 
* Spots on back and bars on front. ¢ Noear tufts. cryptically marked. 9 
¢ White eyebrows. ¢ White face, outlined in brown ¢ Conspicuous ear 2 
* Wings and tail feathers are barred brown and white. tufts. e 

and buffy white. ¢ White streaked with brown ¢ Orange facial disk. 5 
* White on throat and under tail. on its underside. ¢ White feathers = 
* Lacks the ear tufts of woodland owls. * Yellow eyes. form an X between $ 
* 7-10 inches tall. * Black bill. its eyes. 2 
* 22 inch wingspan. * 7-8 inches tall. * 14-16 inchestall. 2] 


¢ Unlike most owls in which the female is 


¢ 17-19 inch wingspan. ¢ 35-39 inch wing- 
larger than the male, both sexes of the 


burrowing owl are the same size, but 
females are generally darker. 

* No other owl is commonly seen on the 
ground and during the day. 

* Occurs over a relatively wide area of the 
state, from Madison and Duval counties 
south to the Middle Keys. 

* Short-eared owl is twice the size, has 
a streaked, often orangish chest, has 
proportionately shorter legs and much 
longer wings and tail. 

* Listed as a Species of Special Concern 
in Florida. 
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¢ Both sexes look alike, but the female 
is larger. 

¢ Main prey is mice, usually eaten in 
pieces during two different meals. 

¢ Rare in Florida. 


span. 

Male is usually paler and smaller than female. 

The left ear opening is higher than the right, which helps 
it locate prey by sound. 

Nests in trees by day and hunts in open areas at night. 
Rare in Florida. 


Snowy owl 


Bubo scandiacus 


The northernmost, heaviest and most distinctively 
marked owl of North America. 

Large, white owl with some dark barring. 

20-28 inches tall. 

50-57 inch wingspan. 

Female is slightly larger and more heavily barred. 
Young males are barred with dark brown and whiten as 
they mature; females keep some dark markings. 
Male may be entirely white. 

Largely diurnal, it soends much of its time silently 
perched. 

Cave paintings in Europe include the snowy owl. 
Rare in Florida 
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Owls have 14 vertebrae in their neck as compared to humans 
who have seven. This allows owls to rotate their heads 270 
degrees and turn their heads almost upside-down. Owls cannot 
move their eyes, so they must move their whole head in order 
to look around. 

Like humans, owls often begin their day by stretching, 
yawning and grooming themselves. They ruffle their feathers, 
preen themselves and clean their talons with their beak. 

Owl chicks are blind and have a thin coat of down when 
they hatch. A second coat of down grows in about 1-2 weeks 
later. Some tree-nesting species’ chicks start climbing at 
around 3-4 weeks of age. Depending on the species, chicks 
(now called fledglings) begin to fly at 4-10 weeks. Parents usu- 
ally care for fledglings for a short time (a few weeks or months) 
until the young are able to fend for themselves. 
A group of owls is called a parliament. FW 


Clockwise from top: A family of burrowing owls emerge from 
their burrow; the shape of the barn owl’s face helps direct 
sound to its ears; screech-owls may be red, brown or gray; 
great horned owl fledglings peer from their nest; a barred owl 
chick cleans its powerful talons. 
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Long-term artificial reef project 
may increase grouper populations 


During the past 17 years, University of Florida (UF) researchers 
have built and placed a 26-mile line of artificial reefs in the Gulf 
and studied its impact on gag grouper, a popular game and 
food fish. 

The reefs give shelter that researchers believe helps young 
gag grouper grow to adulthood and replenish heavily harvested 
populations. 

There are many reasons for such a massive project. 
Because artificial reef building is often publicly funded, there is 
interest in knowing how to best use artificial reefs. And knowing 
how fish use the reefs is key to helping manage fish populations. 

Jon Dodrill, a Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) environmental administrator, calls the 
project significant. 

“Just in the sheer number of years involved in the planning 
process and looking ahead at continued monitoring, continued 
construction... it’s one of the largest artificial reef projects 
that’s been undertaken,” he said. 

Gag grouper is a vital Florida fish, popular with recreational 
and commercial fishermen and a staple for hungry tourists and 
natives. 

But scientists who assessed the gag grouper population 
last year say the species has been fished too heavily. In 2004, 
West Florida fishermen hauled in 7.5 million pounds of gag 
grouper — up from less than 2 million in 1987. 

And federal rules say steps must be taken to curb 
overfishing in the next two years. On the Atlantic coast, that 
could mean up to a 60 percent reduction in gag grouper 
landings. Officials will call for Gulf gag grouper harvest 
reductions as well, but numbers aren't yet firm. 

Overfishing occurs when more fish are taken from a 
population than are replaced through reproduction. Growth 


One of the country’s 
biggest and longest-running 
artificial reef research 
projects is about to widen 
its scope, and the payoff 
could be healthier grouper 


in the Gulf of Mexico. 


overfishing happens when fish are caught before they're 
adequate size. In general, smaller fish are less able to 
reproduce. 

Florida’s gag grouper suffers from both types, Dodrill said. 

Research sponsors include UF/IFAS, the FWC, the National 
Marine Fisheries Service and Florida Sea Grant. The first phase 
of the project began in 1990. 

In that phase, called the Suwannee Regional Reef System, 
the UF team placed 1,350 one-ton concrete cubes on the 
ocean floor, stretched over a 26-mile strip about 20 miles off 
the Levy and Dixie county coasts. The cubes contain holes 
where the fish can hide. 

The reefs — assembled in four- to 16-cube formations — 
were then studied, the fish counted, their condition monitored 
and their every habit scrutinized. 

The gag grouper life cycle goes like this: A harem of a few 
males and many females spawn 100 miles offshore, the eggs 
hatch and the current carries the tiny fish to sea grass beds 
close to shore, where they spend their first summer. Over the 
next few years they leave their sea grass nursery, swim to 
deeper water and the cycle starts over — if they aren't eaten by 
bigger fish along the way. 

A new artificial reef system, called the Steinhatchee 
Fisheries Management Area, may help the gag grouper 
population. That system will include 1,600 cubes placed inside 
a 100-square-mile triangle. 

The new reefs — just north of the first system — will shelter 
the fish from predators as they make what otherwise would be 
a precarious journey across the mostly flat ocean floor. 

“This is a pretty carefully thought-out design,” Dodrill said. 
“Something like this takes expertise and time and money — 
three tough things to bring together in one place.” FW 


Departing from the Panacea 
Harbor Marina and cruising out 
25 miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
our minds were absorbed with 
images of large, tasty grouper. 
Using a GPS, my friend Jerry 
Scott and I quickly navigated 
to our favorite spot — a red coral 
reef that always rewards us 
with our favorite catch. But 
this day would produce a 
surprising outcome. 

Yes, we did catch two red 
grouper, although we certainly 
were unprepared for the next 


marine creature to grab my bait. 


It felt heavy, and I had quite a 
struggle retrieving it from the 
Gulf floor 50 feet below my Bay- 
liner. In the past I had caught 
squid, eight-foot nurse sharks 
and even a pair of oversized (44 
inches) redfish that had made 
their way out of their near-shore 
habitats. Part of the thrill in 


fishing is the fight, and this time 
the mystery catch put up a sub- 
stantial struggle. 

When I pulled a huge octo- 
pus from the water, Jerry and 
I were startled. In eight years 
of offshore fishing, this was my 
first octopus. Once taken from 
the sea, the creature clung to the 
back side of my boat. 

“What in the world?” 
Jerry asked. 

“Good grief,” I replied. 

The octopus had a bulbous 
head that resembled a big bowl 
of red jelly; its eight long legs 
spanned out about 5 or 6 feet. 
Having no experience with such 
a catch, my first reaction was to 
hop quickly onto the back plat- 
form of the boat. Not wanting the 
octopus to remain out of the wa- 
ter for very long, I assumed I was 
performing an act of mercy as I 
tried to pry its legs off the boat. 
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ctopus on board 


By Carolyn Devonshire 


The legs had suction cups 
that made my efforts very 
difficult. Each time I freed one 
leg, another would grasp my 
vessel more firmly. After about 
10 minutes of struggling with 
the creature, I was about ready 
to give up when it chose to 
return to the warm Gulf water 
on its own. 

Jerry and I watched as 
the odd-looking marine ani- 
mal quickly descended into the 
depths beyond our view. Then we 
stared at each other in awe. 

“T can’t believe it,” we said 
simultaneously. 

Neither of us had any idea 
that the octopus could have 
bitten us. But when I contacted 
scientist Bill Arnold with the 
Fish and Wildlife Research 
Institute in St. Petersburg, he 
warned, “They can bite, and it'll 
hurt bad. If you catch one, it’s 
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not going to be easy to make him 
want to go back in the water. Be 
patient; they are cute.” 

Intrigued by the information 
Arnold provided, I did some 
research and learned there are 
around 300 recognized octopus 
species. The octopus vulgaris is 
one of the most common species 
commercially fished for food and 
for the aquarium trade. Between 
10,000 and 20,000 metric tons 
are caught by commercial 
fisheries yearly. 

Arnold said fishermen don’t 
have to go far offshore to find 
octopuses, which are natural 
chameleons. 

“They can change colors so 
fast itll blow your mind,” Arnold 
said. “They can swim off a sand 
flat and completely camouflage 
themselves.” 

Near the marina where 
I dock my boat is the Gulf 
Specimen Marine Laboratory 
in Panacea. Laboratory owner 
Jack Rudloe directed me toa 
chapter about octopuses in a 
book he authored: The Wilder- 
ness Coast. Rudloe’s video of 
an octopus opening a jar and 
removing a crab can be seen on 
the Internet at www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=V6mtZSzYeMoO. 

“The octopus has its share 
of predators; large nurse sharks 
love to swallow them and sea 
turtles will grab them, but their 


The octopus’ smooth skin has special pigment cells that help it blend in with its 
surroundings and reflect its feelings of fear and anger. Its tentacles are lined with suckers. 


main enemy is the moray eel,” 
Rudloe said. “The spiny lobster’s 
biggest natural enemy is the 
octopus. The octopus gives off 
a puff of black ink and drags 
its prey to its cave. Engulfing 
the crustacean in its tentacles 
and covering it completely, 
the octopus bites through the 
carapace with its hard, sharp 
parrot-like beak.” 

Rudloe admits he has 
developed a rapport with 
octopuses and does not consider 
them dangerous. “I have always 
found it hard to accept that 


these intelligent and responsive 
creatures are classed in the 
same phylum as the lumpish 
clams, oysters and whelks.” 
Indeed, research has proved 
that octopuses are probably 
more intelligent than any other 
invertebrates. The exact extent 
of their intelligence and learn- 
ing capability is much debated 
among biologists, but maze and 
problem-solving experiments 
have shown they do have both 
short and long-term memory. 
Scientists say the octopus 
vulgaris lives only about one 
year. After the females lay eggs, 
they crawl into their dens before 
dying. Larger species, such as 
the North Pacific giant octopus, 
may live for up to five years un- 
der suitable circumstances. 
After speaking with Rudloe, 
I learned the octopus I caught 
was quite large for its species. 
The octopus vulgaris normally 
reaches between 1 and 8 feet in 
length. Its eight tentacles have 
numerous suction cups, and the 
mollusk’s many subspecies have 
yet to be scientifically classified. 
More information on the 
octopus, an unregulated species, 
can be found on Rudloe’s Web 
site at www.gulfspeciman.org. FW 
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Grand prize 


Paul Simison 


Snowy egret, Merritt Island 
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Florida 
Wildlife 
Magazine 
Photography 
Contest 


The 2007 Florida Wildlife Magazine Photography Contest is the 
second during my tenure as magazine editor. Once again, I was 
surprised and delighted by the number and quality of photographs 
entered by enthusiasts from around the country. More than 100 
photographers sent in some 800 images. 

Some photographers entered 20 photos (the limit), while others 
entered one or two. Last year, only a couple of entries were on CD 
and several were slides. This year, the trend was reversed with 
only two photographers sending slides and a couple of dozen sub- 
mitting CDs. As the quality of affordable digital cameras continues 
to improve, I expect more entries will arrive in this format. 

Two winning photographers from last year’s contest, Lynn 
Berreitter and Sheri Judah, received awards this year. Four 
photographers, Rick Franchi, Peggy D. Goldberg, James L. Harrell 
and Matthew K. Paulson, won multiple prizes. 

Td like to thank all the photographers who entered the contest 
and congratulate the winners. I hope all of you keep recording the 
beauty and excitement that is part of our natural Florida. 

The judging panel scored each image on its composition, 
sharpness and focus, lighting and exposure, creativity and “worth 
a 1,000 words.” The judges worked for hours judging and scoring 
the photographs. Often, the difference between a finalist and a 
prize-winning photograph was just a few points. 

Complete entry information for next year’s photo contest is on 
page 2. 


~ Kelly Broderick, Editor-in-chief 
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First place 


Johnny Villaronga 


American alligator with bass, Long Pine Key 


Award of merit 


Richard Fortune 


Bottlenose dolphin, Flamingo, Everglades 


Award of merit 


Matthew K. Paulson 


Curious otters, 
Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area 


Award 
of merit 


Peggy D. 
Goldberg 


Manatee and sunbeams, 
Homosassa River 


Second place 


Matthew K. Paulson 


Bumps on a log, 
Myakka River State Park 


Third place 


Matthew K. Paulson 


View from above, Everglades 


First place 


James L. Harrell 
Fishin’ in fog, Lake Talquin 


Trail Closed 
Due To 
High Water 


E Third place 
fs Jeanne Murphy 
W2 Closed due to high water, Shark River Valley 


Award of merit 
Rick Franchi 


Sombrero Beach, Marathon Key 


Second place 
Peggy D. Goldberg 


Diver in Manatee Springs “catfish hotel,” 
Manatee Springs 


Award of merit 


Jonathan Mari 
Redfish, Alligator Harbor 


First place 


Chris Schlosser 


Class II rapids on the 
Hillsborough River, 
Hillsborough River State Park 


Lynn Berreitter 


| ‘ Sunrise on Bird Island, 
Bird Island, Matlacha Pass 


Third place 
Rick Franchi 


Clearing storm on 
Lake Parker, Lakeland 


Award of merit 
Richard Fortune 


Sunrise on Anhinga trail, Everglades 


| Award of merit 
Peggy D. Goldberg 


Black-faced bream in sunrays, Silver River 


First place 


Pasquale R. Mingarelli 


Water drop on bud at sunrise, Barber Park, Orange County 


Award of merit 
Christi Taylor 


Florida softshell turtle, 
Fairchild Tropical Botanic Garden, Coral Gables 


Second place 
Paul Williams 


Water lily, 
Florida Botanical Gardens, Largo 


Sheri Judah 


Gator eye, Hardee County Animal Refuge 


Third place 


James L. Harrell 


Monarch in the pines, 
Gadsden County 


Award of merit 
Julie Long 


Heron and the St. Augustine lighthouse, St. Augustine 


Birdwatching 


First place 
Thomas J. Dunkerton 


White ibis, Canaveral National Seashore 


Award of merit 
Matthew K. Paulson 
Spoonbills, Merritt Island 


Third place (tie) 
Matthew K. Paulson 


Baby sandhill crane, 
Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area 


Award of merit 


Paul Williams 


Juvenile red-shouldered hawk, Crews Lake, Pasco County 


Second place 
Michael Tracy 


Irritated bald eagle, St. Cloud 


Third place 
(tie) 
Michael Tracy 


Tormented 
(crested caracara and mockingbird), 
Lake Cypress 
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One afternoon, clad in sandals and shorts, I took my 
dogs on a solo hike to Shepard Spring. It was quiet... 
too quiet. I set a brisk pace for three miles through 
the Wakulla Wildlife Refuge and took a short dip in 
the spring. The lurking gator creeped me out a bit, 
and I hustled back the three miles to the truck. I 
never saw another soul that afternoon. 

By the time I was on the road toward home, I 
was sure I needed to go to the nearby Wakulla River 
and wash in the waters. I wasn’t sure why, but my 
instinct was strong; somewhere deep inside I must 
have known invisible critters were organizing on 
my person. The boat ramp was full of men and dogs, 
and I had my own mongrels in the back, so I contin- 
ued driving the 45 minutes it took to get home. 

This brings me to a sad fact of chigger strategy: 
The little buggers don’t bite you right away. They 
congregate and do chiggery things like practice 
marching formations before they tuck in their tiny 
little napkins and begin their feast. If ’d hada 
towel even, and rubbed my legs and feet down at 
the truck, I probably could have done catastrophic 
damage to the horde. But I didn’t. 
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Misery 
is thy name 


By Dr. Steve Mills 


The devil has a pet insect, 
a minion of microscopic torment, 
and its name is chigger. 


That night the itching started, slow at first, then 
building, with a mere 25 bites or so. By the next 
morning, the count was 50, and by Monday night 
there were 60 visible bites in the soft, silky skin 
behind my right knee alone. 

The more I scratched, the more bloody-red round 
little chigger holes I revealed. Tuesday, the count 
was 162 bites on my right leg — just from the knee 
down — and another 70 or so on the left leg, with 
various solo bites higher. The alpha chigger made it 
all the way up to my left pec before leaving his mark. 

That’s nearly 250 bites — each one its own little 
fire-pit of maddening distraction. Wednesday night, I 
tore at my right foot until it bled from several chigger 
holes, and I had to nag my wife until she confessed 
where she hid the cheese grater. Flayed skin can only 
be an improvement. 


Chigger science tells a grisly tale. 
Chiggers are kin to spiders and ticks. Only the 
juveniles sup on live flesh — they’re literally demon 
babies. Once they grow up, they grovel in the earth 
and gorge on nature’s detritus like the scum spawn 
they are. But the babies find you, then they play on 
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you for a while, and eventually, they don chigger 
bibs and slobber their firespit acid into your skin. 
Then they suck up the predigested skin-slop with 
their teensy straw-like demon mouths. 

Human skin reacts so strongly to chigger spit 
that it creates a firm little impenetrable wall, called 
a stylostome, around each little chigger bite. It’s 
almost like your body builds a little skin goblet for 
each chigger to drink from, and each chigger hangs 
out on the rim of that goblet for days, until they 
have to stretch their little chigger legs. The only 
consolation is humans scratch the actual chiggers 
off sooner than that, but almost never before each 
bite has created a stylostome. Those little skin 
goblets have so much integrity, they just sit there 
like bumps of fire and itch for days. 

My stylostomes were as firm and maddening 
on Wednesday at 4 a.m. as they were on Monday 
night. If you’re one of those people who think a 
stylostome is a good example of how we humans 
are “wonderfully made,” enjoy your rainy afternoon 
at the optimist club. In my opinion, an impressive 
physiological response to chigger terror would be 
automatic DEET secretion, not an impossibly itchy 
chigger hole with an eternal itch cycle. 


Which brings me to the topic of relief 

As far as I can figure out, there’s really only one 
remedy for the torment... heat. Specifically, scald- 
ing hot water as hot as you can stand it, preferably 
delivered from a hand-held shower wand that allows 
you to scald the stylostome colonies on one area of 
your afflicted body at a time. Supposedly, country 
folks use cigarettes, which works, too. They take a 
lit cigarette to each individual stylostome, holding it 
close enough for a few seconds to feel the burn, but 
not so close it actually destroys the skin. 


With 250 bites, I stayed with scalding water. 
One of the shower treatments bought me a peace- 
ful four hours, so after a midnight treatment, I 
slept until 4 a.m., at which time I awoke to a full-on 
scratching seizure and lurched to the shower again, 
which provided relief until morning. 

I taught a college class on Thursday and made 
the mistake of scratching my knee. The fire caught, 
and I had a vision of making a mumbled exit 
followed by a clawing frenzy in the bathroom stall. 
I would have returned to the class with tiny blood 
spots where sixty or more shredded stylostomes had 
bled through my khaki pants. I’d have looked like 
Td suddenly done a clumsy job of shaving my legs. 
Fortunately, the pain passed, and I did not flee. 

Black-hearted, devil-kissed, demon-schooled 
chiggers — sweet flesh is thy birthright. Misery is 
thy name. FW 


When Steve Mills isn't busy playing host to carnivorous 
creatures, he’s teaching in the College of Human Sciences 
at Florida State University and spending as much time as 
possible on a bicycle. 


Chigger’s the name, itching’s the game 


Chiggers (red bugs) are mite larvae whose bites can cause 
small reddish welts and severe itching. In Florida, they may 
be active year-round. The larvae are six-legged, orange- 
yellow or light-red and less than 1/50 inch long. 

Contrary to popular belief, the larvae do not burrow 
under the skin, but attach themselves to skin, hair follicles 
or pores by inserting their piercing mouthparts. When 
feeding, they pierce the skin, inject a tissue-dissolving fluid 
and suck up the liquefied tissues. Itching usually starts 4-8 
hours after the bite. Welts may last for two weeks. Often, 
scratching at the welt results in secondary infection. 

Chiggers tend to attach themselves where clothing fits 
tightly or where the flesh is thin, tender or wrinkled, such as 

the ankles, waistline, knees and armpits. 
_ Ahot bath or shower and lathering with soap several 
times easily kills and removes chiggers, but may not 
prevent welts. Apply antiseptic to welts which appear. 
‘Nonprescription local anesthetics may offer temporary itch 

i relief. Studies have shown that rubbing meat tenderizer into 

~ the welt may alleviate itching, — ‘ se 
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digo snakes 


Article and photographs by Robert T. Zappalorti 


In the past, it was common for 
Florida residents to see blue 
indigo snakes on farms and 

in their neighborhoods. Most 
people tolerated them in their 
backyards because they are not 
aggressive to humans and, more 
importantly, they are known to 
eat venomous snakes such as 
rattlesnakes, copperheads and 
cottonmouths. Today, because 
of the indigo snake’s apparent 
scarcity, such sightings by the 
general public are extremely 
rare. So the question is: Where 
have all the indigo snakes gane? 


Reasons for indigo snake 
population decline 

The eastern indigo snake (Dry- 
marchon coupert) population 
in Florida, and elsewhere in its 


natural southern range, has 
declined drastically during the 
past 30 years. Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion (F WC) herpetologists 
(scientists who study amphib- 
ians and reptiles) Paul Moler 
and Kevin Enge, along with 
others, have documented several 
reasons for this gradual decline. 
The indigo snake’s downward 
population trend has been noted 
throughout its historic and cur- 
rent ranges. Some of the causes 
are obvious, while others are 
poorly understood. 

The general consensus 
among snake ecologists for 
indigo snake declines include: 
critical habitat loss, human 
population growth, new roads 
and highways, increased traffic 
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on older country paved roads or 
sand roads, gassing of gopher 
tortoise burrows in some 

states for rattlesnake round- 
ups (indigo snakes use gopher 
burrows for shelter), wanton 
killing by fearful people, and 
over-collecting by hobbyist and 
commercial pet dealers. 

On March 3, 1978, the indigo 
snake was federally listed as a 
threatened species by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (US- 
FWS). Dr. Ken Dodd, a Gaines- 
ville herpetologist, was the lead 
author on the listing petition. 
Since 1978, many other scien- 
tists have noticed the decline of 
indigo snake populations, espe- 
cially in the Florida Panhandle. 

Dr. Roger Conant and Dr. 
Joe Collins, in their 1991 field 


guide to reptiles and amphib- 
ians, noted the indigo snake’s 
historic range was southern 
Alabama, Florida, southern 
Georgia, southern Mississippi 
and southern South Carolina. 
Today, it is not clear if indigo 
snakes even remain in Alabama 
or South Carolina. The indigo 
snake is listed as a threatened 
species in Georgia and a species 
of special concern in Florida. 
During the past 10 years, 
only a few individual indigo 
snake sightings have been 
recorded by reliable observers 
in the Florida Panhandle. None 
have been observed in Alabama 
and only a few were seen in Mis- 
sissippi. Southern Georgia and 
Central and southern Florida 
may be the last strongholds in 
the nation for the indigo snake. 


Habitat and natural history 
Indigo snakes typically survive 
best on large tracts of undevel- 
oped forested areas with intact 
xeric sandhill habitat com- 
munities. This type of upland, 
dry, long-leaf pine habitat also 
supports gopher tortoise colo- 
nies, which provide long, deep, 
underground burrows. These 
burrows are important for indigo 
snakes, along with several other 
rare wildlife species such as the 
Florida pine snake, gopher frog 
and Florida mouse. Selected 
indigo snake habitats are usu- 
ally contiguous with extensive 
areas of poorly-drained or mesic 
upland areas (pine flatwoods, 
mixed pine-oak forests and slope 
forests) and wetlands (isolated 
ponds, blackwater creek 
swamps, seepage-fed bay 
swamps and Everglade stream 
flood plains). The indigo snake 
is considered a generalist in the 
habitat it selects. 

Snakes are often difficult to 
study because they are secretive, 
and depending on season, they 
remain hidden for long periods of 
time. Radio-tracking has become 
the ideal technique for unlocking 
their secretive behavior. Radio- 


telemetry has revealed indigo 
snakes not only use various 
upland and wetland habitat, they 
also use farmland, cattle ranch 
grassland, sugar cane fields, 
orange groves, canal edges and 
urban human-occupied areas. 


Home range 
A snake’s activity range (home 
range) is defined as an inte- 
grated expression of an animal’s 
location and movements over a 
specific time interval. The activ- 
ity range of a snake includes all 
of its movements throughout the 
year. The habitat types used, 
as well as their specific activity 
range movement boundaries, 
provides a diagrammatic expres- 
sion of the space required to 
complete all activities (seasonal 
migration, hibernation, mating, 
egg laying and foraging). 

This visual expression can 
be useful when the USFWS 
and the FWC determine the 
minimum size of critical habitat 
preserves that should be pur- 
chased for permanent protection 
of indigo snake populations. 

Indigo snakes have been 
monitored using different forest 
habitat types, as well as peoples’ 
backyards, extensively during 
the summer months. Why would 
these large snakes enter human- 
occupied areas? Because that’s 
where they can find ample food 
resources such as mice and rats. 


They also prey on other small 
mammals, birds, amphibians 
and reptiles, including other 
snakes — even venomous ones. 
With the aid of radio- 
telemetry, several herpetologists 
have studied the ecology and 
natural history of the indigo 
snake in Florida and Georgia. 
In the early 1980s, Dr. Jim 
Diemer and Dr. Dan Speake 
studied the distribution of the 
eastern indigo snake in Georgia 
and made recommendations 
for its conservation to the 
USFWS. More recently, Natalie 
Hyslop, Dirk Stevenson and 
others conducted detailed radio- 
telemetry studies in southern 
Georgia. FWC herpetologist, 
Paul Moler, conducted 
preliminary radio-telemetry 
studies in the 1980s. Rebecca 
Bolt and others from the 
Dynamac Corporation, radio- 
tracked individual indigo 
snakes for eight years at 
Kennedy Space Center. 
Combined, these biologists have 
learned much of what is now 
known about the indigo snake. 
However, additional studies 
are needed in order to develop 
a long-term conservation and 
management plan. 


Wintering 
Indigo snakes are a warm- 


climate tropical species. Like all 
reptiles, they are ectotherms, 


Indigo snakes are stocky and a glossy, blue-black color with a reddish chin and throat. 
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which means they do not gener- 
ate their own inner body heat like 
mammals, but are cold-blooded. 
They must seek heat and energy 
from the sun. 

In the northern part of their 
range, indigo snakes shelter 
in natural openings on the for- 
est floor. Underground retreats 
provide them with safety from 
the elements and protection from 
predators. While they have mostly 
been documented overwintering 
in gopher tortoise burrows, they 
may also use abandoned burrows 
of pocket gophers, coyotes, foxes, 
skunks and armadillos, along 
with rotted-out tree stump holes. 
Since central and southern Flori- 
da have such mild winters, indigo 
snakes do not hibernate and are 
active year-round. They have been 
observed basking and moving 
around during warm spells. They 
also seek cover in hollow logs and 
under human debris dumped in 
the forest. 

In Georgia, they are far less 
active in the winter because of the 
cooler climate. 
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Reproduction 


Indigo snakes typically mate 
between November and 
February, but this may vary 

at extremes of their range. 

On warm winter days, adult 
males move about their habitat 
searching for receptive adult 
female indigo snakes, which they 
find by chemical pheromone cues 
(olfactory scent trails) laid down 
by the crawling female. 

The female scent trails are 
most prevalent right after they 
shed. Adult male indigo snakes 
are attracted by high concentra- 
tions of female skin lipids left 
on the ground. Snakes have the 
ability to smell odors with the 
Jacobson’s scent organ located 
on the roof of their mouth. This 
powerful chemical receptor can 
distinguish between female in- 
digo snakes, other snake species 
and other animal scent trails. 

Somewhat in the way a male 
cat grabs a female behind the 
head, a male indigo snake bites 
a receptive female on the neck, 
then crawls over her body and 
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Indigo snake eggs hatch in seven to nine weeks, and the young may be up to 2 feet long. 
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entwines his tail around her tail. 
They press their cloacals to- 
gether as copulation takes place. 
Fertilization is internal as the 
male deposits his sperm during 
mating. Gestation of egg fol- 
licles usually takes three to five 
weeks. The gravid (pregnant) 
females deposit their eggs in late 
April, May or June. 

The gravid female must se- 
lect a nesting site that provides 
some moisture, along with pro- 
tection from predators. They are 
thought to use gopher tortoise 
burrows, pocket gopher tunnels 
and decaying tree stump holes 
to deposit their eggs, but the 
exact details of nest site selection 
remains poorly understood. 

The average number of 
eggs or clutch size is 11, but zoo 
records indicate a clutch size 
range of four to 24 individual 
eggs. The large, hen-sized eggs 
have leathery shells, not brittle 
like bird eggs, that are capable 
of absorbing moisture from their 
surroundings, which helps with 
the normal development of the 


embryo inside. Indigo snake eggs 
hatch in seven to nine weeks. 
The baby indigo snakes have a 
distinct blueish-white mottled 
pattern on the dorsal surface, 
but these light spots are lost 
within 1% years after several 
skin sheddings. 


Summer movements 

As revealed by radio-telemetry, 
most indigo snakes have large 
seasonal activity ranges. The ar- 
eas they traveled ranged in size 
from 50 to 450 acres. Some large 
adult males are known to travel 
up to four miles. Herpetologists 
have observed indigo snakes 
returning to the same general 
area year after year to spend the 
cooler months. A few individuals 
have been documented using the 
same gopher tortoise burrow two 
years in a row. 

Stable indigo snake 
populations require large tracts 
of protected, undeveloped land 
to survive. National and state 
forests and wildlife refuges, 
5,000 acres or more, are the best 
habitats to support indigo snake 
populations. 


Conservation and 
management 
Roads and highways can cause 
fragmentation of indigo snake 
populations, plus road mortal- 
ity is an increasing problem. 
Some drivers purposely run over 
snakes on roads, including the 
rare indigo snake. Large tracts 
of protected forest land with- 
out major paved roads passing 
through them are needed to con- 
serve indigo snake populations. 
More eco-passages are need- 
ed on major and secondary high- 
ways that cross through known 
indigo snake habitat. Properly 
designed barrier walls, fencing, 
culverts and tunnels, similar to 
the ones on U.S. 441 over Payne’s 
Prairie, south of Gainesville, can 
help decrease snake, and other 
wildlife, road mortalities. 
Existing conservation laws 
must be enforced, especially criti- 


cal habitat protection. Because of 
the constant loss of important criti- 
cal habitat, fragmentation and road 
kills, indigo snake populations are 
dwindling at a rate that has not 
been accurately measured. 

Intensive indigo snake re- 
search is needed to develop a 
meaningful and successful conser- 
vation plan that includes perma- 
nent protection of critical indigo 
snake habitat. A team of scientists 
and herpetologists has been orga- 
nized by the Wildlife Conservation 
Society to develop a plan of action 
to ensure the long-term survival 
and recovery of remaining indigo 
snake populations. The Florida 
Working Group of scientists 
includes representatives from the 
FWC, The Nature Conservancy, 
Kennedy Space Center, Nokuse 
Plantation and Herpetological As- 
sociates, Inc. All have been asked 
to help with this major conserva- 
tion effort in Florida. 

A similar group is working 
in Georgia as part of the overall 
conservation plan by the Wildlife 
Conservation Society. 

The Indigo Snake 
Conservation Coalition’s goals are 
to protect critical indigo snake 
habitat through direct purchase 
of large tracts of land (2,500 
acres or more), to initiate habitat 
management on both private- 
and publically-owned sanctuary 
lands, and to initiate a captive 
breeding program at selected zoos 
and universities in order to raise 
hatchlings for release back into 
protected areas. Through scientific 
research and experimental 
captive breeding programs, the 
information gained could be 
incorporated into a long-term 
conservation and management 
plan for the indigo snake 
throughout its current range. The 
Wildlife Conservation Society, 
with funding from an anonymous 
donor, takes the first step 
towards this goal with the plan of 
purchasing private unprotected 
land to create an indigo snake 
sanctuary in southern Georgia. 
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The author holds an indigo snake, the 
longest nonvenomous snake in the 
country, reaching up to 8.5 feet. 


Indigo snakes in Florida, 
and across the Southeast, are 
on the decline and every effort 
should be made to conserve the 
remaining populations. They are 
protected by state and federal 
laws. Permits are required by 
the USFWS and the FWC in 
order to catch or take specimens 
from the wild. Only qualified 
applicants receive permits from 
the Service’s Southeast Regional 
Office in Atlanta, Ga. 

Radio-tracking and long- 
term monitoring are the only 
ways to study indigo snakes and 
find answers to difficult research 
questions. Beyond that, protec- 
tion of indigo snakes by the 
USFWS and the FWC needs no 
special reason or excuse, because 
they are part of the natural heri- 
tage of Florida. FW 


Robert T. Zappalorti is the founder 
and executive director of Herpetolog- 
ical Associates, Inc., specializing in 
conservation biology of endangered 
and threatened reptiles and amphib- 
ians. He is a “qualified bog turtle 
surveyor and trapper” by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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To minimize disturbance, wildlife viewers 
should adopt safe and responsible 
behavior to ensure rewarding 
experiences and to ensure the safety 
of our watchable wildlife. 

Disturbance may cause interruption 
for nesting and feeding birds, and can 
be especially perilous for listed species 


or beach-nesting birds. A leisurely walk 
could spook a migrating bird during its 
last opportunity for resting and feed- 
ing before its long trip over the Gulf of 


Mexico, thus jeopardizing its safe journey. 


Many other types of recreational activi- 
ties can have negative impacts, so be 


mindful of wildlife when you are outdoors. 


Above: The bobcat has adapted well to civilization and is found throughout Florida. 
Top: While many bird species use the broken wing display to lure predators from the 
nest, the killdeer is the one most often seen using this tactic. 
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Some common symptoms of 
wildlife behavioral change include 
alertness, standing up at attention, 
moving away from their young, flushing 
up and away or towards you. Parents of 
many species may even attack if they 
feel their young are in danger. Some 
critters play dead when approached as 
a defense mechanism. 

Here are some tips to minimize 
wildlife disturbance: 
¢ Educate yourself about species that 

occur in the areas you visit. 

¢ Heed signs set up to protect 
nesting areas. 

¢ Watch where you step 

¢ Observe animals from a 
safe distance. 

¢ Move slowly and casually, not directly 
towards wildlife. Try not to startle 
animals; let them keep you in view. 

e Be aware of the behavior of the 
animal as you approach and enter 
its habitat. Is it roosting, feeding, 
breeding, nesting, loafing or caring 
for its young? If your presence has 
interrupted any of these behaviors or 
if the animal appears stressed - 
back off. 

¢ Invest in equipment (binoculars, 
spotting scope or telephoto lens) 
that allow you to watch or take wild- 
life pictures at a distance. 

e Reserve feeding for “backyard” 
birds. Do not feed wild mammals.-W 
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No faking it, crocodile tears are real 


When someone feigns sadness, they 
“cry crocodile tears,” a phrase that 
comes from an old myth that the ani- 
mals cry while eating. 

Now, a University of Florida (UF) re- 
searcher has concluded that crocodiles 
really do bawl while banqueting - but 
for physiological reasons rather than 
rascally reptilian remorse. 

UF zoologist Kent Vliet observed 
and videotaped four captive caimans 
and three alligators, both close relatives 
of the crocodile, while eating on a spit 
of dry land at Florida’s St. Augustine 
Alligator Farm Zoological Park. 

He found that five of the seven 
animals teared up as they tore into 
their food, with some of their eyes even 
frothing and bubbling. 

“There are a lot of references in 
general literature about crocodiles 
feeding and crying, but it’s almost 
entirely anecdotal,” Vliet said. “And from 
the biological perspective there is quite 
a bit of confusion on the subject in the 
scientific literature, so we decided to 
take a closer look.” 

A paper about the research ap- 
pears in the journal, BioScience. 

Vliet said he began the project 
after a call from D. Malcolm Shaner, 

a consultant in neurology at Kaiser 
Permanente, West Los Angeles, and 

an associate clinical professor of 
neurology at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Shaner, who co-authored the 
paper, was investigating a relatively 
rare syndrome associated with human 
facial palsy that causes sufferers to 
cry while eating. For a presentation 
he planned to give at a conference 
of clinical neurologists, he wanted to 
know if physicians’ general term for 
the syndrome, crocodile tears, had any 
basis in biological fact. 

Shaner and Vliet uncovered 
numerous references to crocodile tears 
in books published from hundreds of 
years ago to the present. 

The term may have gained wide 
popularity as a result of a passage in 
one book, The Voyage and Travel of Sir 
John Mandeville, first published in 1400 
and read widely. 

“In that country be a general plenty 


An alligator weeps while eating at the St. Augustine Alligator Farm Zoological Park in 
spring 2006. University of Florida zoologist Kent Vliet shot the photo while observing 
alligators and caimans at the park in an attempt to determine the truth about the 
myth that crocodiles cry while eating. Five of the seven reptiles, close relatives of the 
crocodile, teared up during meals. Like the one pictured here, some of their tears 


even bubbled and frothed. 


of crocodiles... These serpents slay men 
and they eat them weeping,” reads the 
passage. 

Shaner and Vliet also found refer- 
ence to crocodiles crying in scientific 
literature, but it was contradictory or 
confusing, to say the least. 

One scientist, in the early 20th 
century, tried to determine if the myth 
was true by rubbing onion and salt into 
crocodiles’ eyes. When they didn’t tear 
up, he wrongly concluded it was false. 

“The problem with those experi- 
ments was that he did not examine them 
when they were eating. He just put onion 
and salt on their eyes,” Shaner said. 

As a result, Vliet decided to do his 
own observations. 

In the myth, crocodiles often cry 
while eating humans. However, Shaner 
said, “We were not able to feed a person 
to the crocodiles.” 

Instead, Vliet had to settle for the 
dog biscuit-like alligator food that is 
the staple at the St. Augustine Alligator 
Farm. He decided to observe alligators 


and caimans, rather than crocodiles, 
because they are trained at the farm 

to feed on dry land. That’s critical to 
seeing the tearing because in water the 
animals’ eyes would be wet anyway. 

The farm’s keepers don’t train the 
crocodiles to feed on land because they 
are so agile and aggressive, Vliet said. 
But he said he feels sure they would 
have the same reaction as alligators 
and caimans, because all are closely 
related crocodilians. 

What causes the tears remains a 
bit of a mystery. 

Vliet said he believes they may 
occur as a result of the animals hissing 
and huffing, a behavior that often 
accompanies feeding. Air forced through 
the sinuses may mix with tears in the 
crocodiles’ lacrimal, or tear, glands 
emptying into the eye. 

But one thing is sure: faux grief is 
not a factor. 

“In my experience,” Vliet said, 
“when crocodiles take something into 
their mouth, they mean it.” FW 
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For sportsmen, most fond memories and 
experiences come from enjoying the outdoors. 
The buck that got away, the nice eight-point 
you shot two seasons back and the turkey you 


called up for your dad are all fond memories. 


Last year, my greatest hunting memory 


happened and is a story that needs to be told. 
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By John Burton 


St 


Being a firm believer in preserving the hunting 
tradition in Florida for future generations, I have 
introduced both of my sons to hunting. We have 
enjoyed small-game hunting, target practicing and 
some dove hunting during the past few years. They 
both really have learned to appreciate nature and 
the bond and trust it fosters between a father and 
son in the outdoors. 

Last year, my youngest son, Mason, 9, wanted 
to experience deer hunting. Not being sure he was 
ready for the experience or had the patience it 
requires, I worked out a plan to give his idea a try. 
I bought a .223-caliber single-shot rifle with scope 
for the event. We shot the rifle for several days, 
getting it sighted in and fine tuning Mason’s 
shooting ability. 
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With an invitation to a private lease in Union 
County during antlerless deer week, I had Mason sit 
in a box stand with me. We brought a deck of cards, 
snacks, rifle and, of course, his hand-held Game Boy 
to keep him occupied. This was a test to see if he 
could sit for a couple of hours quietly and actually 
see game. Although it was a windy day, it was a 
success. We saw several turkeys, played several 
hands of cards and had a great time, even though 
we did not see any deer. 

Fortunately, the invitation on the lease was good 
for another day, so on the last day of antlerless deer 
season, we tried again. I took Mason to an open 
tripod stand in an area where we were very likely 
to see deer. We brought cards, snacks and a rifle. 
He also wore dad’s lucky camo-shirt over his jacket. 
With a few minor cuts to some tree branches, we 
were ready. 

We sat for what seemed an eternity for Mason — 
almost two hours — and his patience and comfort 
levels were wearing thin. I continued to watch the 
area for deer and saw a doe approaching our loca- 
tion. I had Mason slowly sit up in my lap to get 
ready for a possible shot. The boredom instantly 
turned into excitement. Mason’s exuberance turned 
into a shake that only a deer hunter can recognize. 
I whispered to him several times to breathe and 
calm down. 

The deer made her way into an opening and 
gave us our opportunity. I placed the rifle against 
Mason’s right shoulder and told him to aim where 
we had talked about. Shaking nervously, he took 
aim as the deer stopped. I cocked the rifle and told 
him to breathe, stop shaking and when he was 
ready, to squeeze the trigger. He did and the gun 
went “click.” We both looked at each other, aston- 
ished, as I realized the gun misfired. The deer 
spooked and quickly got behind an oak tree. I hoped 
this was just a simple misfire. The deer reluctantly 
worked her way out into a cleared area and gave us 
another opportunity. 

Mason’s excitement level, breathing and heart 
rate were, needless to say, very elevated. I again 
coached him on the breathing, and he finally 
stopped shaking. I cocked the gun again. Mason 
had his, aim and I told him to take the shot. He did, 
and the gun again went “click.” This time the deer 
stomped, snorted and ran off out of sight. 

You can only imagine the crocodile tears in 
Mason’s eyes. 

I could only say, “I’m sorry.” 

I opened the breech of the rifle and found a 
safety pin had malfunctioned and the firing pin 
could not strike the cartridge. I began working on 
the unloaded rifle with my pocket knife and got the 
mechanism to work. I told Mason it should work 
if another deer came along. In his eyes, there was 


never going to be another deer. Can you imagine be- 
ing 9 years old with your first opportunity to shoot a 
deer, and your gun misfires twice? 

I held the rifle and blew a couple of times on the 
grunt call I had around my neck. About five minutes 
passed, and the doe returned. She was working her 
way around us and appeared very nervous. I placed 
the gun at Mason’s shoulder to try it again. Mason 
moved the rifle slightly, and I found my repair had 
failed as the hammer wouldn't cock. I lost sight 
of the deer and began working on the rifle. I had 
to unload it, fix the hammer, load it and place it 
back against Mason’s shoulder. Mason whispered 
he could see her, but it wasn’t a good shot. I hit my 
grunt call again, and the curious doe stepped for- 
ward slightly, giving Mason another shot. I told him 
this was our last chance and he had to quit shaking. 
He took aim, pulled the trigger — this time “bang” 
thundered through the air. It was a great shot. 

Mason and I left the stand and went to our deer. 
I have to say I was impressed with the way he main- 
tained his composure during the hunt. I was even 
more impressed after the hunt when we were taking 
our deer out of the field. He stopped, said a prayer 
and thanked me for giving him the opportunity and 
experience he would remember for a lifetime. We 
have been hunting many times since that day. 

Take a kid hunting. It is a challenging and 
rewarding experience. 

FWC promotes youth hunting. For more 
information, visit the Web site at MyFWC.com/ 
huntersafety or call 850-413-0084. FW 


John Burton is a Florida native outdoor enthusiast with 
a strong commitment toward the protection of the state's 
natural resources. He is an FWC Division of Law Enforce- 
ment area supervisor in the North Central Region. He 
began his FWC career in 1986. 
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John Burton and his son Mason after a successful hunt. 
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¢ Ask the Fwe 


Illustration by Liz West 


Do Florida black bears hibernate 
or are they active all year? 

In Florida, males and non-pregnant 
females may den up in dense vegetation 
for a few weeks or a month. Pregnant 
females will den up for the entire winter, 
and because their cubs will be born in 
the den, they often select more protected 
sites. Dens may be in tree cavities, under 
blow-downs or fallen logs, or in ground 
‘nests’ within dense thickets. 

Litters range from one to five cubs, 
but two or three are most common. 

When bears are not denning, they 
are active throughout the day depending 
upon the season, food resources and en- 
vironment. They are generally more active 
at dusk, through the night and into dawn 
hours. Visit MyFWC.com/bear/bearfacts. 
htm for more information about bears. 


What permit is required to 
breed, sell or exhibit exotic 
birds or parrots? 


A Class III Exhibition or Public Sale 
License is required to breed, sell or 
exhibit exotic birds (finches, canaries, 
cockatiels, cockatoos, parakeets, 
macaws, etc.). The fee is $50 and the 
license must be renewed annually. 
There is a three- to four-week processing 
period. The application can be printed 
from the FWC Web site, MyFWC. 
com/permits. The application must be 
mailed with a check or money order to: 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission, P. 0. Box 6150, 
Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. 


What do | do if I see a tortoise 
on the road? Should | pick it up 
and take it somewhere? 

It is illegal to posses or relocate a 
tortoise without a permit from the FWC. 
Although an FWC officer would not write 
you a citation for helping a tortoise 
across a busy road, picking up a tortoise 
and taking it to a new location is a 
violation of law. If you do see a tortoise in 


the road 
and help it 
across, be sure 
to move it across the 
road in the direction it was 
heading as the tortoise has a burrow 
(home) nearby and needs that home 
to survive. Also remember, moving it 
(especially during cold weather) could 
stress or even kill it. Moving tortoises 
can also spread disease to other 
tortoise populations. These animals 
have a strong instinct to return to their 
original burrow and, if relocated down 
the road, will likely return to where you 
first found them. 


Is it legal to feed wild 
dolphins? 
Feeding wild dolphins is illegal in state 
and federal waters in Florida and 
throughout the United States. Dolphins 
are marine mammals and are protected 
under the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act of 1972 (MMPA). 
Feeding is prohibited under regula- 
tions enacted pursuant to MMPA for the 
following reasons: 
¢ Dolphins lose their natural wariness 
of humans and become habitu- 
ated to receiving handouts, which 
increases their risk of injury from 
boats and entanglement in fishing 
gear; decreases their willingness 
to forage for food on their own; and 
causes these habituated behaviors 
to be passed on to calves and other 
dolphins. 

¢ Feeding dolphins inappropriate non- 
food items, contaminated food or 
food meant for human consumption 
can jeopardize their health. 

¢ Dolphins may become aggressive 
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when seeking food from people 
and have been known to bite when 


teased. 
To report marine mammal violations, 
such as feeding, touching or chas- 
ing wild dolphins, contact the NOAA 
Fisheries Enforcement Hotline at 1-800- 
853-1964. 

For information about dolphins, 

visit MyFWC.com/critters/dolphin.asp. 


If | see a dead bird or animal 
on the side of the road, how do 
I report it? 
Dead animals or birds on the side of 
the road may be considered “nuisances 
injurious to health.” If you see a dead 
animal on the side of the road, you 
should report it to your local county 
health department. The Department 
of Health, its agents and deputies, or 
local health authorities are authorized 
to investigate any condition or alleged 
nuisance in any city, town or place 
within the state, and if such condition 
is determined to constitute a sanitary 
nuisance, they may take such action 
to abate the nuisance condition in 
accordance within the provisions of this 
Chapter 386, Laws of Florida. 

If you believe the animal or bird is 
a state or federally protected species, 
such as a bear, panther or eagle; you 
should report it to the FWC and a 
biologist will respond. A listing of the 
FWC's regional offices is at: MyFWC. 
com/aboutus/regnoffc.html. 


What has 164 feet, picks 
up trash, removes old 
fencing, cleans trails, 
manages for invasive 
nonnatives like natal grass 
and feral hogs, and comes 
equipped with tools and 
energy to attack these 
and a variety of other 
sometimes superhuman 
tasks? 


82 Ridge Ranger volunteers. 


Ridge Rangers remove trash at Flamingo Villas tract of Lake Wales Ridge Wildlife and 
Environmental Area. 


By Geoffrey Brown 


Who or what are Ridge 
Ranger volunteers? 

They are part of an award-win- 
ning volunteer program coordi- 
nated by the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion (FWC) in partnership with 
nine other agencies or organiza- 
tions with a common goal of pre- 
serving uphill habitats, such as 
Florida scrub, on an area known 
as the Lake Wales Ridge. 


A snapshot of progress 
Last year, volunteers spent more 
than 3,000 hours working on 
more than 22 land management 


areas, on projects as varied as 
monitoring apple snails in Lake 
Istokpoga; removing bamboo 
stands from Archbold Biological 
Station; restoring wetlands by 
planting more that 700 native 
grasses and trees; assisting at a 
fishing derby at the Avon Park 
Air Force Range; cleaning miles 
of hiking trails; providing gen- 
eral land stewardship and more. 


National recognition 

The 12-year-old program, man- 
aged by volunteer coordinator 
Lynne Flannery since January 
2005, received national recogni- 
tion in July 2007. Take Pride in 
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Ridge Rangers remove dianella lily at Highlands Hammock State Park. 


America®, a national partnership 
program aimed at increasing 
volunteer service on America’s 
public lands, awarded the Ridge 
Rangers the National Winner 
honor in the state event/program 
category. 

It is the goal of Take Pride 
to empower volunteers from 
every corner of America to 
maintain and enhance our 
natural, cultural and historical 
sites. Take Pride encourages 
citizen stewardship through 
a public awareness campaign 
and an interactive Web site 
that highlights volunteer 
opportunities at natural and 
cultural sites across the United 
States. Visit www.takepride.gov/ 
index.html for more information. 

The Ridge Rangers earned 
this award based on the goals of 
the project, its scope and ac- 
complishments, its impact and 
benefits to the area and natural 
resources, and its partnership 
efforts in the community. Flan- 
nery accepted the award during 
a ceremony at the Department of 
the Interior in Washington, D.C. 
on July 19. 


The Lake Wales Ridge 
The Lake Wales Ridge is an 
ancient ridge along the spine of 
Florida, stretching more than 
100 miles from Venus in High- 


lands County up to Southeast 
Lake County. The ridge is com- 
posed of what were once ancient 
islands created more than a 
million years ago when most of 
Florida was still submerged and 
sea levels licked at their shores. 
These were some of the first ter- 
restrial habitats created during 
those times, and through conser- 
vation efforts, still exist today. 

Approximately 15 miles 
wide, the Ridge includes 517,303 
acres of upland and associated 
habitats, including the highest or 
second-highest point in peninsu- 
lar Florida. Of that total, 58,591 
are managed conservation lands 
containing some of the rarest 
plants and animals in the world. 

Federal and state listed 
species on the ridge include: 
Florida scrub-jays, Florida black 
bear, gopher frogs, southeastern 
American kestrel, Florida sand- 
hill cranes, sand skinks, gopher 
tortoises, the eastern indigo 
snake and about 19 plants. 

The ridge and its inhabitants 
are not immune to development 
challenges that plague the rest 
of Florida. For example, decades 
ago, developers bought more 
than 3,000 acres and laid the 
groundwork for what was to be 
a development for thousands of 
homes in an area on the ridge 
known as Carter Creek, or 
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Sebring Highlands to locals. The 
development barely got off the 
ground. FWC and The Nature 
Conservancy have worked hard 
to purchase up to 75 percent of 
the parcels to return them to 
native upland habitat. What 
remained was a giant waffle of 
roads, fragmenting many acres 
of land. This challenges land 
managers who need prescribed 
burns to preserve the scrub 
habitat the way nature managed 
it for centuries. 


Volunteer coordination 


Flannery’s task as volunteer 
coordinator is to work with land 
managers from participating 
agency partners and to coor- 
dinate volunteer workdays on 
ridge properties throughout the 
year. She diligently sends out a 
newsletter once a quarter, de- 
tailing volunteer opportunities, 
highlighting a collaborating land 
manager, profiling a resident 
species, and of course, putting a 
volunteer in the spotlight. 
Volunteers respond by 
checking items on the list of 
activities with which they 


Lynn Flannery and Hazel Bryan work 
and laugh at Historic Bok Sanctuary. 
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would like to assist. Receiving 
the newsletter is a perk for 
volunteers and helps them keep 
abreast of happenings on the 
ridge. Flannery also holds an 
annual recognition event to 
celebrate the volunteers, as well 
as fun quarterly activities to 
give them opportunities to mix 
and socialize while engaging in 
a local educational or 
recreational activity. 

Although individual 
volunteer opportunities by 
partnering agencies come 
up, most volunteer activities 
involve groups and take place 
on Saturdays throughout the 
year. Many volunteers are 
retirees who enjoy staying active 
and being around like-minded 
folks who like being outside 
and believe in taking action 
to protect and conserve the 
habitat around the ridge. Some 
volunteers are snow-birds while 
others are year-round residents. 


Volunteer highlights 


The Take Pride in America 
award is not the only recognition 
Ridge Rangers have received for 
their incredible work. In 2006, 
Ridge Ranger Tom Palmer was 
recognized by the National 
Association of Area Agencies on 
Aging. The nationwide program 
annually honors 26 outstanding 
older volunteers for contributions 
to their communities. Palmer 
was honored at a ceremony in 
Washington, D.C. with a Metlife 
Foundation 2006 Older Volun- 
teers Enrich America Award 
in the Community Champion 
Category for his work as a land 
steward at Lake Blue Scrub, an 
80-acre land management area 
managed by the FWC. 

Palmer started volunteering 
for the Ridge Rangers when 
The Nature Conservancy first 
launched the program in 1995. 
He has worked hundreds of 
hours at Lake Blue Scrub, where 
he volunteers on a regular 
basis, monitoring wildlife and 
plants, removing nonnatives, 


In 2006, Ridge Ranger Tom Palmer 
was honored with a Metlife Foundation 


Older Volunteers Enrich America Award. 


maintaining fence and fire lanes 
and other tasks. 

“T volunteer because the 
work needs to be done,” he 
said. “We need to preserve wild 
places, and you can’t be passive 
all the time. Being involved as 
a Ridge Ranger gives me a new 
appreciation of the challenges 
that land managers face in 
managing public lands.” 

Flannery recruited Teresa 
Lutz, originally from Dayton, 
Ohio, to volunteer for a workday 
in Polk County while Lutz was 
showing jewelry at a pioneer 
festival two years ago. Lutz 
has been a steward at Hickory 
Lake Scrub in Frostproof ever 
since, working mainly there 
and other nearby areas. She 
has worked from 10 to 15 
different sites so far. She, in 
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turn, recruited her husband 

to help pick up trash and haul 
away discarded furniture. She 
said she enjoys volunteering 

for a variety of reasons. It 
provides social contact since she 
normally works alone at home; 

it provides exercise and a better 
understanding of local natural 
areas that normally are not open 
to the public. She also enjoys the 
occasional wildlife sighting, such 
as a venomous coral snake and 
gopher tortoise she recently saw 
at The Nature Conservancy’s 
Tiger Creek Preserve. 

Lutz developed a sociological 
insight while on trash detail. She 
noticed the more she returned to 
pick up trash, the more it seemed 
that others took more care in 
keeping the same area clean. 
She felt her actions changed the 
behavior of people she has never 
seen or met, giving her more 
hope than anything else she had 
previously done. 

“That’s powerful work, and 
that is why I’m a Ridge Ranger,” 
she said with pride. FW 


Ridge Ranger partners 

The following agencies and organi- 

zations collaborate with the FWC on 

Ridge Ranger volunteer projects: 

e Archbold Biological Station 

¢ Avon Park Air Force Range/ 
Department of Defense 

¢ Florida Division of Forestry 

¢ Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection, 
Florida State Parks 

¢ Historic Bok Sanctuary 

¢ Polk County Environmental 
Lands Program 

¢ The Nature Conservancy 

¢ Southwest Florida Water 
Management District 

¢ U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Interested in learning more 
about the Ridge Ranger Volunteer 
Program? 

Contact Lynne Flannery at 
863-699-3742 or through the 
Ridge Ranger Web site: MyFWC. 
com/ridgerangers. For other FWC 
volunteer opportunities, go to 
MyFWC.com/volunteer. 
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Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: Gray squirrel; American crocodile; osprey in nest 
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January 


Ospreys, hawks, owls, sandhill cranes, great blue 
herons and roseate spoonbills breed and nest. 
Carolina yellow jessamine blooms in North and 
Central Florida woods. 

December and January are best for watching 
waterfowl on wetlands, lakes and prairies. 


* During cold spells, manatees congregate at 


natural springs and industrial warm water sites. 


* Gray foxes, bobcats and raccoons are at peak of 


courtship and breeding. 


* Clouds of tree swallows roost at sunset over large 


marsh systems. 


* Snail kites begin courtship in Central Florida. 
* Central Florida black crappie start a feeding binge. 


Cedar waxwings and robins eat fruits such as 
holly berries. 


* Purple martins begin returning to South Florida. 


Deer mating season in the western Panhandle. 


* Peak of wild hog farrowing season. 


F 


Observe hawks and kestrels along highways. 
Striped bass and sunshine bass move into open 
water to feed on shad. 


‘ebruary 
Purple martin scouts look over North Florida 
nesting sites. 


* Trilliums and dogtooth violets bloom in Panhandle 


ravines. 


* Purple finches and pine siskins leave North 


Florida and migrate to northern nesting areas. 


* Bald cypress trees leaf out in Big Cypress Swamp. 
* Nesting season for ospreys in North Florida. 


Wood storks nest in Corkscrew Swamp. 

Sooty terns and magnificent frigatebirds nest in 
the Dry Tortugas. 

Wild turkeys and quail mate in South Florida. 
Woodcocks begin courtship in North Florida. 
Woodpeckers begin mating and announce 
territories by drumming. 

First litters of gray squirrels are born. 

Snowy plovers start nesting. 

Striped skunks begin their breeding season. 
Bear cubs are born in dens. 

Deer fawns are born in South Florida. 

Schools of Spanish mackerel roam Florida Bay. 
Black crappie and striped bass spawn. 
American crocodiles begin mating. 
Leatherback sea turtles begin nesting on sandy 
beaches along the southeast coast. 


February 

Jan. 18-Feb. 3: South Florida: Party with 
the Animals. South Florida Fairgrounds; 
West Palm Beach; 561-793-0333. 

Feb. 1-2: Farm Plow Days. Dudley Farm 
Historic State Park; Newberry; 352-472- 
1142; www. floridastateparks.org. 

Feb. 2: Guided Horseback Trail Ride. 
Lake Kissimmee State Park; Lake Wales; 
863-696-1112; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Feb. 2: Everglades National Park 
Beginning Bird Walk. 305-667-7337; 
tropicalaudubon.org. 

Feb. 2: Wildlife & Outdoors Heritage 
Festival. St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge; St. Marks; 850-925-6121; 
www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 

Feb. 2-3: Florida Sportsman Fishing 
Show. Lee County Civic Center; Fort 
Myers; floridasportsman.com/shows. 
Feb. 5: Chinsegut Winter Bird Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyF WC.com/Chinsegut. 
Feb. 6-7: Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Meeting. 


Panama City; 850-488-4676; MyFWC.com. 


Feb. 7-18: Florida State Fair. 

Florida State Fairgrounds; Tampa; 

www. floridastatefair.com. 

Feb. 8-10: Daytona Beach Boat Show. 
Ocean Center; 800-693-6423. 

Feb. 9: Everglades National Park Birding; 
305-667-7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 

Feb. 9: Knights of Columbus Inshore 
Classic. Pine Land Marina; Pine Island; 
239-980-7293. 

Feb. 14-18: The Yacht & Brokerage Show. 
Miami Beach; 800-940-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 

Feb. 16: Chinsegut Run and Fun Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Feb. 16: Burrowing Owl Festival. Rotary 
Park; Cape Coral; 239-772-7332. 

Feb. 16: Marco Island Birding. 305-667- 
7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 

Feb. 16: A Day in Old Florida. Faver- 
Dykes State Park; St. Augustine; 386- 
446-6780; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Feb. 22: Moonlight Paddle Kayaking. 
The Manatee Center; Fort Pierce; 
888-652-9257. 

Feb. 23: Junior Birding Workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 


Feb. 23: West Broward Birding. 
305-667-7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 

Feb. 23: Orlando Wetlands Park Festival. 
407-568-1706; www.cityoforlando.net. 

Feb. 23: Bird Walk on Pepper Creek Trail. 
Homosassa Springs Wildlife State Park; 
352-628-5343; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Feb. 23-24: Florida Sportsman Fishing 
Show. Okaloosa County Fairgrounds; Fort 
Walton Beach; floridasportsman.com. 

Feb. 27-March 2: Fort Lauderdale 

Billfish Tournament. 877-561-7245; 
www.lauderdalebillfish.com. 


March 
March 1; Kayaking Round Island. The 


Manatee Center; Fort Pierce; 888-652-9257. 
March 1: Everglades National Park Birding. 


305-667-7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 

March 7-9: Seafood and Music Festival. St. 
Augustine; lionsfestival.com. 

March 8: Waterway Cleanup. Broward 
County; www.waterwaycleanup.org. 

March 8: Everglades National Park Biking 
and Birding. 305-667-7337; tropicalaudu- 
bon.org. 

March 8: Pelican Island Wildlife Festival. 
Pelican Island National Wildlife Refuge; 
Sebastian; 772-562-3909, ext. 258; 
www.pelicanislandfriends.org. 

March 8: Certified Naturalist I] Program. 
The Manatee Center; Fort Pierce; 
772-466-1600, ext. 3071. 

March 8-9: Fort Myers Shrimp Festival. 
239-454-7500; www.fmchamber.com. 
March 13-16: Fort Myers Spring 

Boat Show. Lee Civic Center; 
www.fortmyersboatshow.com. 

March 15: Certified Naturalist II Program. 
The Manatee Center; Fort Pierce; 
772-466-1600, ext. 3071. 

March 15: Wetlands Birding. 
Wakodahatchee Wetlands; Delray Beach; 
305-667-7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 

March 15-16: Florida Sportsman Fishing 
Show. Sarasota Convention Center; 
Sarasota; floridasportsman.com. 

March 21: Moonlight Paddle Kayaking. The 


Manatee Center; Fort Pierce; 888-652-9257. 


March 22: Birds of Prey. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

March 22: Bird Walk on Pepper Creek 
Trail. Homosassa Springs Wildlife 

State Park; 352-628-5343; 

www. floridastateparks.org. 


“Calendar 


March 24-25: Charlotte Harbor Kayak & 
Wildlife Festival. Charlotte Beach Park; 
Port Charlotte. 

March 27-30: Palm Beach Boat Show. 800- 
940-7642; www.showmanagement.com. 
March 28-30: Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing! 
Fort Lauderdale; 954-475-9068; 
ladiesletsgofishing.com. 

March 28-30: Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman Workshop. Ocala; 561-625-5126; 
MyFWC.com/huntered/bow. 

March 28-30: Orlando Boat Show. Orange 
County Fairgrounds; 800-693-6423. 
March 29: Introductory Archery Workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
March 29: Lake Kissimmee Area Birding. 
305-667-7337; tropicalaudubon.org. 


Fishing and hunting seasons 


Sept. 11-June 30: Bay Scallop Closed 
Season. 

Nov. 1-April 14: Red Snapper Closed 
Season. Gulf only. 

Nov. 10-Jan. 20: General Gun Season. 
Central Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 10-March 2: Quail and Gray 
Squirrel Season. All Zones. 
Dec.-Feb.: Snook (all species) Closed 
Season. Gulf, Monroe County, 
Everglades Nat'l. Park. 

Dec. 1-March 1: Bobcat and Otter 
Season. All Zones. 

Dec. 8-Jan.13: Fall Turkey Season. 
NW Hunting Zone (except Holmes 
County). 

Dec. 8-Feb. 13: General Gun Season. 
NW Hunting Zone. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 31: Snook (all species) 
Closed Season. Atlantic. 

Feb.: Spotted Seatrout Closed Season. 
NE and NW Regions. 

Feb. 14-24: Muzzleloading Gun 
Season. NW Hunting Zone. 

March 1-April 6: Spring Turkey 
Season. South Zone. 

March 15-April 20: Spring Turkey 
Season. NW and Central Zone. 
March 15-17: Spring Turkey Season. 
Holmes County only. 


For information on hunting and fish- 
ing seasons, visit MyFWC.com. 
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Fishin’ Follies 


Catching eagles 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


As Bill and I finished unloading the car and our 
wives freshened-up, we started the culmination of 
our plans that began some five months before. 

We had read that fishing for bedding bass in 
Lake Dexter (actually a wide, shallow bump in the 
St. Johns River : 
near Astor) reached 
its peak during 
February each year. 
And that was the 
reason for driving 
all the way from 
Tampa...to catch 
some REALLY BIG 
bass. 

When we awoke 
the next morning, 
we were greeted 
with the pitter- 
pat of rain, and 
looking out of the 
motel window all 
we could see was 
gray. Hey! We came 
to fish, and we will ame = 
fish! The girls started saying eed hun ad meee 
and Englishmen going out in the mid-day sun and 
idiots and fishermen going out in a rainstorm, so we 
figured they didn’t want to join us. Bill and I carried 
our tackle down the long switch-back stairs to the 
dock where our rented boat was tied, filling with 
rain water. We got her bailed out, kind-of, put our 
bait bucket full of 6-inch shiners in the bottom and 
started the electric trolling motor for the short trip to 
Lake Dexter and those huge, waiting bass. 

We entered the lake to be greeted by... nothing. 
It was completely empty. Not another boat anywhere. 
We had the entire lake to ourselves. Normal people 
would have taken this as an omen, but we were 
really overjoyed. 

One real problem though. With the rain hitting 
the surface there was no way to see the bedding bass. 
So we each rigged a shiner. No weight or float and 
just started to blind cast in the 2- to 3-foot water. 
With much anticipation. 

That’s when we heard it. A screaming eagle. 
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Directly above our heads. 

The rain had slowed to a light pitter-pat and as 
we looked up, we could see this beautiful bald eagle 
slowly circling above us, climbing, with a large fish in 
its talons. iio ii its head off all the while. 

ESE iss Then up the 
lake from the 
river proper, came 
another eagle. And 
it started scream- 
ing. This eagle was 
only about 30 to 50 
feet above the water 
while the first eagle 
had climbed until it 
looked like a rather 
small sparrow. 

Suddenly, we 
saw a small object 
falling from the 
sky...it was the fish! 
The first eagle had 
dropped the fish. 

The second 

: seers == eagle raced toward 
the Regn fish, Gieed its wings, turned on its side 
and caught the fallen fish in its talons...still scream- 
ing. And it started circling and climbing while the 
first eagle folded its wings and dropped like a rock to- 
ward the surface of the lake. He pulled out of his dive 
some 20 to 30 feet above the water while the climbing 
eagle was now just another little sparrow in the sky. 

“Look, he dropped the fish, just like the first 
one!” I said. 

The lower eagle repeated the same type of “Willie 
Mays-against-the-outfield-fence-catch” as the other 
eagle had done. 

Both eagles continued their screaming. 

This game-of-catch continued for some five to 
10 minutes and then both eagles headed for the 
river area, one still carrying the fish and both still 
screaming. 

People could spend a lifetime in the wilds and 
never have the opportunity to see such a sight! 

Neither Bill or I caught a bass that weekend but 
what a super memory — eagles playing catch. FW 


It matters to us 


which plate 
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New! 
Give the 
manatee 
plate as 
a gift. 
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Help preserve the future of Florida’s 
gentle giants by purchasing a manatee 
license plate. Proceeds directly benefit 
manatee research and conservation. Or, 
choose one of our official wildlife plates 
below. Either way you'll be providing 
much needed support for conservation. 
It matters to us. 
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Available at tax collectors’ offices and online at buyaplate.com 
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FW: C law enforcement officers patrol more than 34 
million acres of land, 8,000 miles of coastline and up to 
200 miles offshore to protect Florida’s wildlife and fish — 
and they use all-terrain vehicles and other specialized 


equipment to do it. 
Work hard, have fun. If you want to help protect 
Florida’s natural resources and people — become an FWC 


law enforcement officer. 
Call (866) FWC-HIRE (392-4473). 
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